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“Good-bye to All That!” 


HE engaging title of Mr. Robert Graves’s 

new book is far too good not to steal, 

Echoes of desire ring back to it from the 
weary mind, 

Good-bye to all that! Good-bye to long dull stor- 
ies of morons tangled in their own crude desires, 
stories proclaimed for their truth, as if the truth 
about insignificant experience ever really mattered. 
Good-bye to sexy narratives that go just beyond de- 
cency and stop just short of wit. Good-bye to 
detective romances written by authors just ingenious 
enough to invent a plot that having no rational solu- 
tion must be explained in a chapter of solid lead at 
the end. Good-bye to poetry whose incomprehen- 
sibility conceals a vacuum. Good-bye to stories of 
young ladies who thought it right to go wrong. 
Good-bye to safari books with pictures of dead ani- 
mals and badly nourished blacks. Good-bye to dull, 
flat, cheap books precisely like a hundred other dull, 
flat, cheap books, with publishers’ blurbs on the flaps, 
saying this is the book you have been waiting for, 
this is literature! Good-bye to that. 

Good-bye to reviewers who spoil a good book by 
taking it apart like a corpse on a dissecting table 
which never can be put together again. “In Chapter 
One we find—-In Chapter ‘T'wo we see~-In Chapter 
Three the author proposes—’’ Good-bye tv hem. 

Good-bye to writers who slide like a flatting tenor 
just a little away from everything they try to say, 
expressing themselves with just enough inaccuracy 
to seem to be writing English until you take the 
trouble to investigate. Good-bye to peevish critics 
with a grievance who knife a book because they have 
been hurt in their opinions. Good-bye to the stupid 
blunderers among their colleagues who review a book 
for what isn’t in it, and mix up what they find there. 
A long good-bye to them. 

Good-bye to nasty stories of nasty boys and girls 
who in the imagination of the usually middle-aged 
author do whatever they do nastily, Good-bye to 
all that, and to him’ too, for the boys and girls are 
getting old enough to write about themselves, and 
their reports are quite different. 

Good-bye to books that solve every American 
problem by prosperity and confuse happiness with 
cleanliness and success with a full stomach and indi- 
gestion afterward, Good-bye also to the carpers on 
the other side who are determined to bite their nails 
and be gloomy. 

Good-bye to everything ending with ist or ic. 

Good-bye to the fictionized biography, in which 
truth is made stranger than fiction and not half so 
convincing. Good-bye to a hundred such books 
written by industrious hacks because the patient pub- 
lic has turned toward biography. Good-bye to the 
ghost writers, a shadowy throng who provide self- 
expression for inarticulate captains of industry. 
Good-bye to short stories written by formula and 
guaranteed to knock out your eye with the last para- 
graph. Good-bye to advertisements written like 
cheap fiction and cheap fiction written like bad 
advertisements. Good-bye to all that! 

Good-bye to pseudo scientific manuals on how to 
live from the cradle to the grave, which explain 
everything except how their authors came to be such 
astonishing fools as to suppose their books were either 
science or sense. Good-bye to all such quacking. 
Good-bye to books on religion that say what some- 
one else said, repeating a platitude by a platitudinist. 
Good-bye to privately printed verse. Good-bye to 
trashy best-sellers concocted to fool the public. 
Good-bye to most books and more magazines, Good- 
bye to literacy, judging from the results. 

Good-bye— But it is time to wake up. 


Building in Stone 
By Sytvia Towns—END WARNER 


OD is still glorified— 
To him the wakeful arch holds up in 
prayer, 
Nightly dumb glass keeps vigil to declare 
His East, and Eastertide; 


The constant pavement lays 

Its flatness for his feet, each pier acquaints 

Neighbor, him housed; time-thumbed, forgotten 
saints 

Do not forget to praise; 


All parcels of the whole, 

Each hidden, each revealed, each thrust and stress, 
Antiphonally interlocked, confess 

Him, stay, and him, control. 


Whether upon the fens 

Anchored, with all her canvas and all her shrouds, 
Ely signal him to willows and clouds 

And cattle, or whether Wren’s 


Unperturbed dome, above 

‘The city roaring with mechanic throat 

And climbing in layer on layer of Babel, float 
Like an escaping dove, 


Or whether in countryside 

Stationed all humble and holy churches keep 
faith with the faith of those who lie asleep, 
God is still glorified ; 

Since by the steadfastness 


Of his most mute creation man conjures 
-Man, so soon hushed—the silence which endures 


‘To bear in mind, and bless. 
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Rabelais, Humanist* 
By Joun M. Berpan 


Yale University 

INCE the time of Homer’s much travelled 

Odysseus acquaintance with foreign coun- 

tries and foreign customs has been considered 
a part of a liberal education. Yet to profit by such 
an experience the missionary attitude of bringing 
culture to the benighted must be abandoned; the 
voyager must keep an open mind, a mind keen to 
appreciate the excellencies, to discriminate between 
the fundamentals and the superficialities, and able 
to sympathize with the people among whom he so- 
journs. All this is difficult. It is difficult to accus- 
tom oneself to new manners of speech and fresh 
modes of thought; it is difficult to forget old 
prejudices and to readjust one’s ideas. Educational 
traveling is hard work, 

When, however, such traveling is done not only 
in space but also in time, the difficulty is doubled. 
‘To the ordinary American it comes as a shock to 
learn how they do things in France; in Minnepit- 
paugh, Minnesota, such things are not done, or, if 
done, done in quite another fashion, His standards, 
standards which he has inherited from his father 
(just as good a man as ever lived!) and which he has 
followed all his life (Minnepitpaugh folks are not 
1ovls, not by a long shot!) are curiously and com- 


pletely ignored by the ignorant Parisians. He does 
not like this and he does not like them. When the 


Paris in question is not the Paris of the twentieth 
century but the Paris of the sixteenth, in his be- 
wilderment he dismisses the whole matter with the 
thankful feeling that he (and we) is not as other 
men are and that he will keep his children free from 
foreign contamination, Such books ought to be 
kept out of the country. 
& es 

It must be granted that the gentleman from Min- 
nepitpaugh, Minn., is within his rights here, and, in 
the case of a foreign author so difficult as Rabelais, 
that there is a good deal to be said for his side 
of the case. For Rabelais is undeniably hard to 
understand. He is a humorist, and, when the point 
of the joke has been lost through the centuries or 
can be understood only by a reference to a long de- 
tailed side-note, the humor does not evoke spon- 
taneous laughter. One does not laugh readily un- 
til he sees something to laugh at. Fortunately Rabe- 
lais has been sufficiently attractive to gather around 
him a group of scholars, La Société des Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, who have devoted themselves to a 
study of their favorite author, Fortunately also the 
results of their work are available to the American 
public in a fresh life and in a new translation. 
Therefore, first of all, it may be stated confidently, 
with Mr. Nock, that the old idea of the book con- 
taining a political allegory must be abandoned. 
This is in line with modern scholarship in other sub- 
jects and is only common sense, In an age when 
the sovereign was all powerful no author dared risk 
his displeasure by indulging in allegories reconditely 
unpleasant. And if the sovereign were too dull to 
grasp the meaning there were plenty of people will- 
ing to explain it to him. Even abroad one had 
to be careful. James of Scotland was ready enough 
to see an attack upon his mother in Spenser’s 
“Duessa,” a portraiture sufficiently obscure. At 
home it was too dangerous. So to see in Rabelais’s 


* FRANCIS RABELAIS, The Man and His Work. By 


ALBERT J. Nock and C. R. WiLson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1929. 

ALL THE EXTANT WORKS OF FRANCOIS RABE- 
LAIS. Translated by SAMUEL PUTNAM. Privately 
printed for subscribers only. New York: Covici-Friede. 
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work characters masquerading as Francois Premier 
or Pope Julius II, however delightful, is more than 
dubious. The actual truth is not delight at all, 
because we have never heard of the persons. We 
know all about Francis and we remember the burn- 
ing eyes of the Pope in Raphael’s portrait, but the 
matter of Rabelais is both contemporary and local. 
The book starts with a parody of a forgotten type 
of literature. At that time accounts of giants were 
popular. with our detailed knowledge of 
all parts of the earth, such yarns are not even “trav- 
to them, with the vast unknown just 


‘To us, 


ellers’ tales’; 
over the horizon, giants were not only possible but 
even probable. ‘There is scriptural authority that 
there were giants in those days, and Og, King of 
Bashan, was a historical instance. It was heresy to 
doubt even if the good burghers had any such in- 
clination, ‘Their state of belief in giants must have 
been somewhat analogous to ours, say, in the giant 
octopus. I myself have no reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of the creature, yet I have never seen one, nor 
More- 
over, its existence, or non-existence in no way affects 
my own life. Yet [ read of them with a distinct 
interest and creepy shudders, blending into one fic- 
Central France was blessed in the 


have | ever seen a man who has seen one, 


tion and fact. 
possession of a traditional giant, Gargantua, around 
whose immense personality had gathered all the 
wives’ tales of the district. So when there appeared at 
the great August fair at Lyons a collection of these 
tales, ““The Great and Inestimable Chronicles of the 
Huge Giant Gargantua,” the book proved popular. 
It is in no way surprising that a lively, fun-loving 
soul like Francois Rabelais should see, and seize, the 
Brought up in the Church 
a religious 


opportunity for parody, 
at a time when education was almost 
prerogative, he appreciated the absurdity of such 
Stories; a practising physician, he was naturally scep- 
tical. So he writes “The Horrible and Dreadful 
Feats and Prowesses of the Most Renowned Panta- 
gruel.” When it is understood that Pantagruel is 
the son of Gargantua, what more needs to be said? 
Of course at the November fair the fat Lyonnais 
burghers believed the plausible and ridiculous adven- 
tures of Gargantua’s gargantuan progeny, and of 
course the learned snickered. But we, who do not 
believe in giants and have not been brought up on 
Gargantua, scratch our heads in bewilderment that 
the book should have been considered funny. 


& & a 


Another difficulty in our understanding the work 
of Rabelais lies in the fact that the various parts 
were composed at widely separate intervals during 
Under the circumstances it is futile 
So far as 


twenty years. 
to expect either continuity or consistency. 
the characters are concerned, there is no develop- 
ment. Friar John, or Panurge, is the same 
wherever he appears; the years bring no gray hairs 
to their heads. In Book III Pantagruel occasionally 
ceases to be gigantic and in Book IV is a human 
being of normal stature. On a thin, very thin, 
thread of narrative is hung a large number of sep- 
arate episodes, to understand any one of which re- 
quires special knowledge on the part of the twen- 
tieth century reader. For example: as a loyal son, 
Chinon ( a town of five thousand inhabitants) is to 
“a most distinguished city, a right noble city, 
a most ancient city,—indeed, one might say, the first 
city of the world. . . .” In spite of the fact that 
during the Hundred Years War the Chateau had 
sheltered the king, this statement must be put down 
to local pride rather than considered as a reasoned 
judgment. So it is not surprising to learn that the 
Picrocholine War, instead of being an allegory of 
high politics, is a burlesque account of the squabble 
between the servants of Rabelais’s father and those 
of the king’s physician concerning the fishing rights 
in the Loire. As the humor lies in the conscious ex- 
aggeration, without a knowledge of the pettiness of 
the quarrel there is nothing funny here. So by all 
means should we give Mr. Putnam credit for pro- 
viding his edition with the absolutely necessary notes 
which let the reader know what Rabelais is doing. 
The same condition is true of the burlesque of the 
“aureate language” used by the Limousin student, 
of the attacks upon the Sorbonne, upon the lawyers, 
etc., etc., and finally in Book II on the “combat des 
dames.” ‘There is something ironic that the jeux 
d’csprit of a humorist should be published in three 
great backbreaking quartos and at a prohibitive price. 
Volume one weighs ten pounds and a quarter. 
Surely ’tis a heavy jest. 

But if our friend from Minnepitpaugh cannot 
understand the allusions in Rabelais, unfortunately 


him 


he can understand the language. He may read it 
with a snicker, but his wife is outrageously shocked. 
And acgording to our American conventions it must 
be acknowledged “shocking.” Rabelais not only 
calls a spade a spade, but also he seems to go out of 
his way to refer to those unpleasant implements,— 
and we do not like it. But living conditions in the 
sixteenth century were far different from those of 
today. Much of. American prudery is due to Ameri- 
can plumbing. We demand privacy and are will- 
ing to pay for it. We spend our money so that our 
houses may be at the farthest distance from those of 
our neighbors; we spend our money that each person 
may have his own bedroom, and, if possible, each 
his own bathroom, so that never is distasteful nudity 
intruded upon the sanctity of family life. To the 
mid-Victorian American the sight of the hairy calf 
of a man’s leg is an unpleasant experience; it is 
“shocking.” In both life and language all bodily 
functions, however necessary, are relegated to the 
limbo of the unrefined and man has no organs below 
his shoulders. To mention the belly is frankly vul- 
gar and even the essential, although erratic, stomach 
is not talked of lightly. In England they go so far 
as to draw the line at the latter. Yet I question 
whether Minnepitpaugh would be willing to accept 
the position that England’s civilization is superior to 
our own on account of its superior delicacy. Never- 
theless that, in essence, is Minnepitpaugh’s attitude 
toward Rabelais. There is nothing erotic in the 
hook; yet the intimacy of life in the sixteenth cen- 
tury caused a knowledge and acceptance of the phy- 
sical that has no parallel today. Brantome reports 
conversations that exhibit a surprising lack of re- 
serve, and letters written to Aretino by the femmes 
du monde do not show the restraint that, according 
to Tennyson, characterizes the caste of Vere de 
Vere. It is unfortunate, but I do not see what is to 
be done about it. It is too late to reform them. So 
I tender my respectful sympathy to the ladies of 
Minnepitpaugh. Of course they can refuse to read 
Rabelais, just as, shocked by certain conveniences on 
the Grands Boulevards, they can refuse to go to 
Paris. Yet such abstention seems hardly wise; at the 
other end of the Avenue de l’Opéra is the Louvre. 
r ££ 

So far, this explanation of Rabelais’s alleged ob- 
scenity applies to every writer of the century, Shake- 
speare as well as the others. In Rabelais, however, 
it goes farther. He was a great scholar and moved 
among the most cultivated people of his age. He 
was the friend of Clement Marot, of Dolet, of 
Marguerite of Navarre, and of Erasmus; he was 
patronized both by the Cardinals and by the court. 
It sounds a paradox to state that a partial explanation 
of his apparent coarseness lies here. Yet such is the 
fact. He was a humanist, a man who believed in 
the revival of classical culture. To such as he, the 
world had declined since the coming of Christianity 
and had found its apogee in the great civilizations 
of Athens and of Rome. As such civilizations were 
pagan, the morality then differed radically from 
that taught in the Bible. As in one aspect certainly, 
the Renaissance may be regarded as a reaction against 
the medieval Christian conceptions of life, the hu- 
manists prided themselves upon a freedom in thought 
and expression somewhat analogous to that of the 
present generation in reaction to the Victorian age. 
And the desire for freedom showed itself in the 
use of phrases deliberately intended to affront the 
unlearned, plebeian multitude, 

This condition confronts the translator with a 
pretty problem. <A perfect translation should pro- 
duce on the reader an effect corresponding to that 
which the book had on its contemporary readers. 
The connotation of words changes from age to age; 
no modern gentleman would talk like Mercutio. 
Just here is my quarrel with Mr. Putnam’s transla- 
tion. “The thing which has been undertaken here 
is, basically, the translation of Rabelais into the 
language of the American yeomanry,—that lan- 
guage which our mothers, uncorrupted by any school- 
ma’arm refinements, spoke—.” So far as the pres- 
ent reviewer is concerned it is startling to learn that 
such language as is employed in the present transla- 
tion is characteristic of any class of mothers, yeo- 
manry or any other. I speak with diffidence be- 
cause I am not clear as to what is meant by the 
American “yeoman.” As for the language, in my 
ignorance I have associated it solely with the trenches 
and with wartime. I know no such mothers, such 
unspeakably vulgar mothers. Even if such exist, I 
fail to see in their speech a proper medium for 
Rabelais. Immensely learned, thoroughly culti- 
vated, accustomed to court life,—why should the 


dialect of the “yeoman” (read slum) mother be 
appropriate to such as him? Oh, I know that the 
words are literally rendered, but the connotations 
are different; at least, I cannot picture the great 
ladies, Anne of Brittany, Renée of France, reading 
a work such as this translation aloud. The salon 
has become a saloon. 

If such coarseness is one of the liabilities of hu- 
manism, there are the corresponding assets. With 
all its exaggerations and its pedantries, humanism 
yet gave a perspective to life. To a mind intimately 
familiar with the grandeur of Greece and the glory 
of Rome the pettiness of the present life was per- 
fectly apparent. The Sorbonne might rage and the 
lawyers might wrangle, yet what was it to him? 
The Abbey of Theleme, with its motto DO 
WHAT YOU WILL, was the ideal because he be- 
lieved in the inherent nobility of the human soul. 
Consequently Rabelais is curiously modern, curiously 
American. Fashions of cloth, or expression, are 
merely the accidentals, merely the trappings of the 
age,—the essential is the same, and man is greater 
than these. So because he stands there, though 
clouded by the mists around his breast, in the clear, 
radiant sanity of his soul, through the ages Rabelais 
has been the refuge of all those that love peace. 





Ethics and Their Exponents 


MEN AND MORALS. By WoopsrinceE RILEy. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co, 1929. $5. 
Reviewed by GEorGE Boas 
Johns Hopkins University 

R. WOODBRIDGE RILEY in this 

recently issued volume leaves the special 

subject of early American thought in 
which he has made an enviable reputation for the 
broader field of the history of ethics. His book is 
obviously for the layman and a contribution to that 
growing mass of literature which tries to make 
philosophy popular. It is doubtful whether such at- 
tempts are ever very successful. One can humanize 
philosophers, one can interpret their thought in non- 
technical language, one can spin anecdotes and 
fables, but the heart of most ethical systems beats to 
a metaphysical pulse and all the popularization in 
the world cannot change that fact. 

Nevertheless it is also true that Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Gautama Buddha, Confucius, Epicurus, 
and the rest were flesh and blood men living in flesh 
and blood societies and that their thought becomes 
distorted when lifted out of its natural environment 
and put in a literary zoo. It is that error which 
Mr. Riley almost succeeds in avoiding and would 
have completely avoided if he had not thought it 
necessary to point out “the difficulties of the doc- 
trine.” All the doctrines in his book have difficul- 
ties for us, even the “modern and moral code that 
is both practical and amazing” (Doubleday Doran 
loquuntur) which terminates the volume. But 
Socrates, Epictetus, Confucius, and so on were not 
writing for twentieth century Americans and though 
one can maintain, as many people do, that human 
nature has not changed and is the same all over the 
globe, nevertheless such a theory is by no means 
self-evident. Nothing is easier than to pick flaws in 
bygone and foreign ethics. Yet the real problem 
is not why these doctrines are unsuitable to us, but 
why they were so eminently suitable to their ad- 
herents. Mr. Riley confines himself almost entirely 
to systems which dominated great sections of the 
human race. One may assert as an axiom that great 
masses of people never accept a doctrine which pre- 
sents difficulties to them. 

Yet a reader on the whole can derive an ac- 
curate and interesting account of these various 
codes of ethics. He will find them expressed in 
language which after the first two or three chapters 
seldom descends to that vulgarity which we profes- 
sors think is virile. He will even find pictures of 
the great ethicists to corroborate presumably their 
teachings, seeing Diogenes before his tub with a few 
sniffing dogs to lend a punning touch, Spinoza walk- 
ing the cobbled streets with shrinking Jews in the 
background, Confucius in gorgeous, embroidered 
robes. He will seldom be bored and usually en- 
lightened. He will find on the whole abundant 
sympathy for the different philosophic types. 

I say “on the whole” because Mr. Riley has one 
great weakness. He is strangely deaf to the call of 
saintliness. He can tolerate Saint Thomas, but such 
characters as Saint Augustine and Rousseau leave 
him not only cold but beating his breast to keep from 
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freezing to death. He treats them as psychopaths. 
Thus Saint Francis, surely one of the greatest moral 
leaders in the Christian tradition, is barely men- 
tioned. Has the modern reader no desire to know 
about the ethics of humility and the cultivation of 
the inner light, or would such reading be bad for 
him? One might on the contrary contend with jus- 
tice that what the modern reader needed above all 
was a stimulus to cultivate himself. The life we 
lead more and more drains us of our spiritual re- 
sources and our ethics is largely an affair of external 
But after all the more 
important adjustment is within; what we really 


lack, as Josiah Royce saw, is a self to express, in 


adjustments to “‘society.” 


spite of the mealy-mouthed vocabulary which ar- 
ticulates this need and disgusts us with it. It seems 
too bad that Mr. Riley could not have treated this 
part of European ethics more sympathetically. Yet 
his failing is common to Anglo-Saxons. One would 
have no complaint if Mr, Riley omitted the propon- 
ents of the inner life altogether; but one can com- 


plain when he treats them unfairly. 





American Poetry 


OUR SINGING STRENGTH. By A.rrep 
KREYMBORG. New York: Coward-McCann. 
1929. $5. 

Reviewed by ‘THEoporE Barro 

Amherst Coll 
ERE ought to be God’s plenty. From the 
“New England Primer” to Skipwith Can- 
néll and Ted Robinson, from Philip 

Freneau to Hart Crane and MacKnight Black, the 

author attempts to describe the course and the con- 

tent of American poetry. Something over a third 
of this large book is given over to the beginnings of 

American poetry,—that is, American poetry to the 


eg 


renascence of 1912—while the rest is sufficiently in- 
clusive to satisfy many modest poets who will first 
of all look in the index to spy their own names. The 
index alone is a joy. ‘There one can find the name 
m ’ ca wl 
of one’s friend’s friend as well as the name of the 
a book which one felt sure no one else 
This inclusiveness is 


author of 
had the discernment to value. 
not however limited to the less recognized poets. 
FE. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, T, S. Eliot, Robinson 
Jeffers, have a chapter apiece, and figures like Amy 
Lowell, Ezra Pound, E. L. Masters, and Carl 
Sandburg receive detailed treatment. 

The author confesses that his book is the work 
of an amateur, and it has all the enthusiasm of an 
amateur, He trusts to his “supple catholicity,” and 
he says, “I can only unbosom myself along the mani- 
fold theme of American poetry.” In another place 
he confesses, “I am not an incomparable critic—no 
critic at all in fact.” Unfortunately in treating 
poetry before 1912 he is generally ill at ease and 
sometimes unsympathetic. Why should he, whose 
love is poetry, and whose concern is making us share 
his love go over the old, old ground by attacking 
Longfellow as he has been often enough attacked? 
Surely his task was to show us Longfellow’s strength 
as a singer, as G. R. Elliott, for instance, has done 
in his “Cycle of Modern Poetry.” The truth is 
that in this portion the author is uncertain of his 
purpose, trying to give facts and dates in true hand- 
book fashion, carrying his attempt to be exhaustive 
so far that he is forced to say, “ ‘Snow-Bound’ is a 
New England classic, and as such has earned for its 
author a life among our immortal poets.” Further- 
more he devotes page after page to summarizing 
long poems, a worse than useless task, though he 
does give point to many of his remarks by frequent 
direct quotation. Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that this is a rare book, a consideration of a nation’s 
poetry by a poet. When the poet speaks one neces- 
sarily listens with great interest, but when he tries 
to do the spade work of the academic historian one 
can only regret his wasted effort. 

His attitude which is rather “modern” than poetic 
in the early portions of the book (witness his treat- 
ment of Emily Dickinson, whom he calls “rowdy,” 
and his remarks about Whitman’s “lovelife”) ap- 
pears to be more poetic than “modern” when he is 
Here he is entirely 


speaking of his contemporaries, 
he makes his genuine contribu- 


at his ease and here 
Since many of these gentlemen and _ ladies 
when he criticizes them for 
a weakness he must immedi- 


tion. 
must be his friends, 
what he judges to be 
ately make handsome amends, but he does recognize 
weaknesses aplenty. He remarks wittily of what he 
calls the “cuteness” of Edna Millay that “this sort 
of thing has lured smail-town lasses to the Village, 
and driven mature bohemians to respectable apart- 


ment houses.” When his concern is singing strength 
and not friendship he lambastes Ezra Pound, and 
E. E. Cummings makes him almost yearn for the 
despised Longfellow. And what he refuses to say 
about Robinson’s long poems is better than many a 
balanced criticism. 

“People had written poetry before [1912],” he 
says, “but not such poetry as ours.” ‘The author’s 
greatest achievement comes in making the reader 
see why his kind of poetry is a new kind, and more 
than that he makes the reader feel the dramatic 
qualities of the life of poetry in this country, Cer- 
tainly the story he tells is dramatic. Forces are in 
conflict. Poetry, a force, is striving to capture Life. 
In opposition to poetry are 
careless and worldly public, not to mention the ulti- 
mate struggles of the poet in capturing life and not 
something masquerading as life. In short, the poet 
must know life directly, like Maxwell Bodenheim, 
and he must not learn about life from books, like 
Longfellow, Loweil, and George Sterling. 
in only rare instances can be put to use by the 
a profound 


economic pressure, a 


Be 0ks 


modern poet who is at the same time 
classical scholar, like Walter Arensberg. 
The persons involved in this exciting drama take 





From “Abraham Lincoln: A Cartoon History,” by Albert 
Shaw (Review of Reviews Corporation). 


on an added majesty. They are not merely persons 
who put words on paper in making a poem. ‘The 
author by means of elegant variation in naming 
them somehow generalizes them so that they come 
to mean not only persons but forces. ‘Thus Keats is 
“the immortal lad overseas”; Holmes, “the genial 
little medico”; Dante, “the immortal Italian”; 
Lizette Reese, “the Baltimore oriole”; Lincoln, 
“the all-saving railsplitter,” the savior indeed of 
many a poem as the author suggests; John Gould 
Fletcher, “an impassioned monk”; Amy Lowell, 
“the duellist”; Sandburg, “the prairie galoot”; Bo- 
denheim, “the Mississippi Hamlet.” Places as well 
as persons become actively engaged in the drama, for 
the author has the geographical sense of Whitman. 
Ezra Pound races abroad in frantic search of strange 
foreign cultures. Orrick Johns flees to the solitudes 
of Italy. 

“We waste too much time trying to classify poets. 
So few of our poets are artists, we ought to be grate- 
ful for the few.”? Despite this statement the author 
for the purposes of his book is forced to classify. 
The lists of names, and there are many, attempt to 
cover the ground of contemporary poetry. There is 
a long list of poets who are either dead or who have 
given up the struggle for other occupations, like 
John Erskine, and another list of fourteen men and 
thirteen women whose work has some particular in- 
terest, like Conrad Aiken and Leonora Speyer. A 
whole chapter is devoted to a group of thirty-five 
eccentrics, like William Carlos Williams and Wal- 
lace Stevens. There is a southern group, a Har- 
vard group, outranked by Phelps Putnam of Yale, a 
hardboiled group. Dead ventures like The Seven 
Arts and living ones like “The American Caravan” 
and The Hound and Horn are all considered in rela- 
tion to the struggle for poetry to exist in this country. 

No one who is not an actor in the drama could 
write so excitingly of the struggle. The author is 
himself keenly aware of poets as dreadfully con- 
torted spiritual beings. He understands their suffer- 
ings and their ambitions. ‘The very existence of a 
book like “Our Singing Strength,” delightfully 
written, and is an indication that there exists today 
a large audience to appreciate the drama. 


Mr. Ludwig Looksat Lincoln 


LINCOLN. By Emit Lupwic. ‘Translated from 
the German by EpEN and CEepAr Paut. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1930. $5 net. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINs 
R. LUDWIG prefaces his shrewd book 
by a shrewd disclaimer. He has no new 
information about Lincoln to impart, as 
he says, and he has no new interpretation of Lin- 
What he 


does have is a biographical method of his own. As 


; eed ok pe 
coln’s character or his réle in history. 


he studied a mass of conflicting materials to produce 
his “Goethe” and his “Napoleon,” so he has gone 
through a wide variety of books about Lincoln to 
disengage an impression of the man. As a further 
shield against criticism, he begs his readers to judge 
the book as a whole, “and not to be too critical of 
He makes it clear that it was only 
began to study Lincoln in carnest, 


minute parts.” 
recently that he 
ind he names some of the volumes that have as- 
sisted him—Beveridge’s, Sandburg’s, Tarbell’s, Lord 
Charnwood’s. 

What Mr. Ludwig calls his “‘new 
method” is, at least in this book, very simple; and 


He has produced 


historical 


because it is simple it is shrewd, 
an elementary story-life of Lincoln illuminated by 
an extraordinary number of quotations from Lin- 
coln’s letters, addresses, and conversations. He has 
avoided all the pitfalls which lie in wait for a novice 
who tries too ambitious a task. ‘That is, he has said 
nothing about the history of the times that cannot 
be found in a good college textbook. Hevhas refused 
to take up a single one of the really perplexing his- 
torical problems—Douglas’s motives in proposing the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, for example, or the validity 
of the charges against Buchanan’s Cabinet, or Lin- 
coln’s real view of the Wade-Davis bill. As in deal- 
ing with the political background he has kept to the 
well-trodden highway, so, too, has he done so in 
dealing with the questions which puzzle those who 
study Lincoln’s mind and character. No one would 
suspect from reading this book that Lincoln’s reli- 
gious opinions are still a debated subject, or that 
Lincoln’s own party during the war quarreled vio- 
lently over the question whether he was too mild 
and slow, or that Mr, Nathaniel Stephenson’s read- 
ing of Lincoln’s psychology is vigerously disputed by 
other students. Mr. Ludwig has given us a simple, 
traditional, easily-understood Lincoln, and has made 
him human by the play of quotation and anecdote. 

The biography, as a result, will be entertaining 
and valuable to those who are just beginning their 
study of Lincoln, and absolutely useless to all others. 
There will always be a place for the well-written 
rudimentary biography of Lincoln; we should have 
one every few years. On its rather low plane, Mr. 
Ludwig’s has distinctive merits. It possesses interest 
from start to finish. It levies impartially and un- 
critically upon all the standard works—upon Nicolay 
and Hay, Herndon, Ida Tarbell, John T. Morse, 
Beveridge, and the rest; and since Mr. Ludwig has a 
real eye for the significant, it takes a good deal of 
the best from each source. ‘The use of the quotations 
from Lincoln is always good and often highly ef- 
fective. At times, especially in the closing pages of 
the book, the reader feels that Mr, Ludwig has no 
really compelling and moving admiration for Lin- 
coln. He is so intent on rendering his homely human 
side that he has failed to see the magnificent quali- 
ties he developed under stress of the war. His two 
final chapters are entitled “Liberator” and “Father,” 
and he brings out adequately Lincoln’s service in 
freeing the slave, and his paternal love for the Amer- 
ican people; but he nowhere perceives the greatness 
of his service and station as a vindicator of demo- 
cratic government. Compared with Lord Charn- 
wood’s infinitely superior biography, the book lacks 
almost as much in warmth as it does in penetration. 
3ut for the abecedarians it will be useful, and we 
may be sure that many thousands will read it, 

Its greatest usefulness will perhaps be in Europe. 
While in England Lincoln has of recent years be- 
come well known, on the Continent he has been 
little rezarded. Mr. Ludwig has the attention of a 
cosmopolitan audience, and in Germany particularly 
his “Lincoln” should be welcomed and studied. “TI 
see him,” he writes of Lincoln in his preface, “like 
one of the Shakespeare’s characters, absolutely origi- 
nal, comparable to none, immemorably unique.” If 
he can awaken large numbers of European students 
to the dramatic interest and the grandeur of Lin- 
coln’s career, his facile pen will have performed 


cone of its best services. 
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Stuff Dreams Are Made On 


PEDAGOGICALLY SPEAKING, Essays and 
Addresses on Topics More or Less Educational. 
By Fexrtx E. Scuextuinc. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. $2. 

THE GOLDEN ASSE, and Other Essays. By 
Mary Even Cuase. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 1929. $2. 

ON THE MARGINS OF OLD BOOKS. By 
Jutes LeMarrre. Translated by CLARENCE 
Stratton. New York: Coward-McCann. 1929. 
$3. 

Reviewed by Dubey Firrs 
ERE are three books of dreams. Some 
medieval commentators divided dreams 
roughly into three classes, it is not an im- 

pertinence to classify these books accordingly, to 
decide what kind of a somnium each of the authors 
has experienced, and so to arrive at a hasty estimate 
of the books’ validity and general significance. Nor 
is it invidious’ to consider these essays together. 
Professor Schelling, Miss Chase, and Mr. Stratton 
are all teachers of English, and their observations 
have to do with the “Humanities”; all three have 
dreamed—Mr. Stratton at second hand—of old 
ghosts; all three are, implicitly or avowedly, /auda- 
tores temporis acti. Each regrets the passing of 
scholarship and leisured culture; each distrusts the 
present. 

Your fourteenth-century Freud knew three main 
types of dream. ‘The lowest he called naturale. 
This proceeded from natural causes—from indiges- 
tion, from unbalanced humors, and the like, and 
had no higher meaning. Slightly more subtle was 
the animale, which might come from a number of 
causes—worry, mental concentration, “suppressed de- 
sires,” difficult reading just before sleep, but it, too, 
conveyed no arcane warning. ‘The dream of the 
highest type was called the celeste. ‘This was the 
presage, the prophetic vision, and was the result of 
supernatural intervention. It was not to be disre- 
garded, for it was a revelation, a small apocalypse, 
full of meaning; unfortunately, it was vouchsafed 
to very few, and then only to princes, aldermen, 
poets, and other great folk. Such a dream was 
Pharaoh’s; so A°neas dreamed while ‘Troy was burn- 
ing; and such a dream within its modest limits, 
is Professor Schelling’ss5 But M. LeMaitre has 
dreamed a naturale, as many of us have, especially 
on Thanksgiving night; and Miss Chase has 
dreamed an animale, as most of us have, who like 


to read in bed. 
& & & 


Let us begin with our somnium naturale, In 
M. LeMaitre’s book, Chaucer’s subtile Doctour of 
Phisyk would unquestionably recognize all the 
symptoms of the dream resulting from indigestion. 
It seems that M. LeMaitre has feasted tremendously, 
and probably unwisely, on old books. Careless of 
Bacon’s dietetics, he has swallowed whole libraries: 
Vergil, Homer, the ‘“Zend-Avesta,” “Don 
Quixote,” the “Legenda Aurea,” “Rabelais,” the 
“Decarerone,” Madame de Sévigné,—Heaven 
knows how much more! And having done so, he 
has gone to bed; and, in his own words, aban- 
doned himself “‘without scruple to those dreams of 
the past that, asleep itself, invites others to sleep as 
well.” Not too well! Sometimes dreams are dis- 
tortions of things seen, sometimes they are febrile 
imaginings of things no man has ever seen. Mr. 
Le Maitre’s essays would reconstruct, would “mod- 
ernize,” scenes from old books; or they would in- 
vent new scenes to fill up lacunz in the originals. 
Thus, Dido, rescued from her pyre, lives happily to 
marry Iarbas, the Numidian King. Or Panurge 
marries. Or Helen ingratiates herself with the 
Trojan wives by means of her “innocent diplomacy” 
(it is significant, I think, that neither Professor 
John Erskine nor M. LeMaitre hesitates to caper in 
where Homer feared to tread). . .. To what end? 
These little tales are pleasant enough, harmless 
enough; even, in spite of a clumping translation, 
readable enough. But, like Professor Erskine’s 
novels, they bore one with their graceful vacuity, 
irritate with their conscious cleverness. It is a petty 
arrogance to presume to embroider the perfectly 
lovely, to “interpret” the perfectly apparent, to 
“popularize” that which needs no popularization, It 
is a waste of time to write such books, and I can’t 
understand the desire to translate them. If one 
knows the classics, he will not be interested in them; 
if one does not, they offer a perilously trivial substi- 
tute. 


Miss Chase’s essays are of a different kind, but 
are no less tenuous. She has had a sommnium ani- 
male, induced by romanti¢ meditation, and has re- 
corded it in what used to be known as Beautiful 
Prose. She writes of a childhood spent reading the 
classics in Maine, and attempts, in a Lamb-like way, 
to re-recreate an experience well worth re-creation. 
But she fails, for several reasons, In the first place, 
the tone of the essays is best to be described as being 
wistful. In an age of noise and Rotary—and this, 
it seems, is such an age—the only escape is by the 
way of dream-reminiscence. Now, if romantic re- 
constructions of golden Arcadias have any value at 
all, it is only in so far as they serve as a stimulus 
to improve the present; and to do so, they must be 
vigorous, unsentimental, and proportioned. But 
Miss Chase’s Maine, however, real to her, is a 
never-never-land as she has described it. Boneless, 
drained, unsubstantial, her characters are like 
Lamb’s Dream-children in their prettiness and their 
futility. And the essays are superficial, so super- 
ficial that the rather self-conscious whimisicality 
doesn’t validate them. And finally, one does not 
need the occasional references to Pater to account 
for the enervated artificiality of Miss Chase’s style. 
Like M. LeMaitre’s marginalia, this book is pleas- 
ant (if one is to be pleased so), and harmless. But 
M. LeMaitre is more fun: his indigestion is actual. 
. . . The Ancients, whose oblivion both writers la- 
ment, had an excellent word for books of this kind: 
they called them nuge. 

Professor Schelling’s book is an example of the 
somnium celeste, the authentic, purposeful vision. 
Like all the others, he is aware of the passage of 
time, regrets our present-day neglect of what is 
abiding, and longs for a return of the “Humanities.” 
Unlike the others, he proposes to do something 
about it. He does not waste his energies upon golden 
fantasies, nor does he offer the easy anodyne of the 
Wistful Retreat. Vigorous, practical, he has more 
than a Weltschmerz to express. Whether he is treat- 
ing of the idea of a university, of the teacher of 
English, or of the need of a more thorough prepara- 
tion for college, he is always the man with a cause, 
thoroughly alive, vitally exciting. Sometimes his 
enthusiasm leads him into what seems to me to be 
exaggeration: he suggests, for instance, that no 
Shakespeare be taught in secondary schools, because 
in college he has to “unteach so much”; sometimes 
his judgments are more forceful than acute, as when 
he is dealing with Mr, Pound, or “modern” music; 
and sometimes I can’t follow him at all: he speaks 
of the tyranny of the preparatory schools over the 
colleges, for instance; which, to one whose teach- 
ing is threatened at every turn by the medieval en- 
trance-requirements of most universities and the 
antediluvian antics of the College Board, sounds very 
much like humor, “But “Pedagogically Speaking” 
is a book that every instructor, in college or school, 
should be required to own and to read at least once 
a year. 


Lo Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 
Seyde he nat thus, Ne do no fors of dremes? 


We teachers, particularly English teachers, dream 
too much. It is seldom that we dream a celeste. 
Ne do no fors, if you are wise, of the vain delud- 
ing fancies, however grateful. But when a man 
like Professor Schelling speaks out authentically and 
courageously, we shall be the better for listening. 





The Pageant of a Race 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILI- 
ZATION. By RicHarp WILHELM. Trans- 
lated from the German by Joan JosHua, New 
York: Viking Press. 1929. $4. 

Reviewed by NATHANIEL PEFFER 


HE books on China of which indeed there 

is no end fall generally into two classes. 

There are the orthodox political chronicles, 
with emphasis on recent times in which the West 
has figured, and the conventional travel stuff, with 
emphasis on differences of custom. Of the kind 
which Dr. Wilhelm’s book represents there has 
scarcely been a beginning. ‘This is history as his- 
torians themselves have come to construe the word— 
the consecutive story of a people rather than of a 
government. Of no nation has this kind of history 
been more necessary than China, for in no land has 
the essential life of the people been more sharply 
separated from their government. Down to the 
latest newspaper headlines our own failure to un- 


derstand China may be largely attributed to our per- 
sistence in thinking of the country in terms of its 
politics. 

If the history of China’s civilization is to be 
written now, it must be in the spirit of an obituary 
memoir, for if that civilization is not quite dead, it 
is at least in its death throes. And so far have the 
Chinese lost interest in the past, except in so far as 
they wish to sever its bonds, that there is no ac- 
cident in the fact that it is a foreigner who writes 
this book. Fortunately the task has been undertaken 
by one with the qualifications of Dr. Wilhelm, a 
sinologue who combines with Chinese scholarship 
imagination and a sense of human values. 

Here, then, is the pageant of a race, one of the 
oldest in the world, and of its civilization, the 
oldest coming down to our own time. It is a 
pageant as terrible as it is beautiful. Little has been 
spared the Chinese. As one views the long proces- 
sion of Chinese history in perspective, one wonders, 
not that they now seem ineffective but that there is 
enough vitality to attempt to start fresh in the setting 
of a wholly new civilizaion. But also China has 
had moments of grandeur unsurpassed by any other 
of the great races which have left their mark in 
time, grandeur of power as well as culture, a fact 
overlooked by so many whose judgments of men, 
races, and history are derived from the last three 
hundred years. 

It is the chief merit of Dr. Wilhelm’s book that 
he has been able to crowd into the small canvas 
given him a picture in which this perspective is not 
lost. Details are necessarily wanting here and there, 
but the outline is never blurred. One may quarrel 
now and then with his values of light and shade: 
perhaps, like so many Chinese, he idealizes antiquity, 
particularly the formative period of the early Chou 
dynasty, a thousand years before Christ. Neverthe- 
less there emerges from this picture a conception of 
unity. China is given its place in world history— 
not as political growth, or dynastic successions, or 
wars, but as an organic culture, emerging, forming, 
developing, and maturing. 

Dr. Wilhelm brings his story only to the begin- 
ning of the Manchu dynasty in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for then, as he properly says, the West ap- 
peared on the scene and the development of Chinese 
civilization lost its unity. He might have added that 
then China’s civilization was doomed. For what- 
ever the ultimate issue may be, the new currents set 
flowing by the West have deflected the course of the 
stream of Chinese culture. The unique quality of 
Chinese civilization, developed in a continent shut off 
by desert, mountain, and ocean, has been diluted. 
“The history of Chinese civilization has now be- 
come part of that humanity as a whole, in the evolu- 
tion of which we are all concerned.” But before 
the fusion is complete it is important to have a record 
of that which gave China greatness for three thou- 
sand years, and fortunate that the task of formulat- 
ing it should have been so successfully executed. 





Aldous Huxley, in an interview which he recent- 
ly granted to an English newspaper, said, apropos 
of the art of fiction: “You cannot draw characters 
from real life, unless you also recreate their cir- 
cumstances. ‘They do not exist without. But it is 
the art of the novelist to observe people and inci- 
dents around him and to weave them into-his books. 
All the great writers have done so. None of the 
characters in ‘Point Counter Point’ is a portrait of 
any living being, but I should hesitate to say that 
I have not consciously or unconsciously drawn on 
people I have met in creating my characters. That 
is the only way to make your people human beings. 
But if you tried to make an exact portrait of a real 
person the result would be clumsy, for the reason 
I have given.” 
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Farewell to Youth 


THE WAY OF ECBEN. A Comedietta Involv- 
ing a Gentleman. By JAMEs BRANCH CABELL. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Company. 


1929. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Emity CLark 


HIS farewell to youth by Mr. Cabell has 
already, inevitably, been misunderstood by 
many persons, Perhaps Mr. Cabell places, 
publicly, a higher value upon youth than any per- 
son alive today. It is, he is the first to admit, a des- 
erately uncomfortable state, to which he cries 
“Vale!” without too much regret. But it is also, 
he believes, the only state to which belong the glory 
and the freshness of the dream essential to a new 
creation. So, in one of the shortest of these chap- 
ters of the biography, which for want of a better 
word one calls novels, he says Hail and Farewell 
to Ettarre, the witch-woman, and to Horvendile, 
her faithful, unsatisfied poet-lover of the ages. 
Alfgar, King of Ecben, who gives up his throne 
and his bride because of a brief, unfortunate glimpse 
of Ettarre, is rare among Cabell heroes, in that he 
has merited as a sub-title to his story “a Comedietta 
Involving a Gentleman.” He is, I believe, the first 
gentleman to figure importantly in a Cabell story ex- 
cept Colonel Musgrave of Matocton in “The Rivet 
in Grandfather’s Neck.” Mr, Cabell has dealt 
largely with poets, pawnbrokers, great leaders, and 
great noblemen of State and Church, but only, as 
I remember, on two occasions with gentlemen, These 
two books bring into the light an important fact: 
Mr. Cabell is not sufficiently skeptical to disbelieve 
in the existence of gentlemen, but he is sufficiently 
skeptical to believe that the fate of a true gentleman 
in a world which is neither just, rational, nor urbanc 
is only a degree less tragic than the fate of a true 
poet. And this is merely another way of saying that 
Mr. Cabell, though often sad, is never cynical, 
es SF 


The first chapter of this book is concerned with 
war between Alfgar, the King of Ecben, and UIf, 
the King of Rorn, caused by the desire of both of 
them for a princess called Ettaine, as lustrous in ap- 
pearance, and as lustreless in mental and moral 
qualities as most of Mr. Cabell’s flesh-and-blood 
women. At the moment of his victory and on the 
eve of his marriage King Alfgar is fleetingly visited 
by Ettarre, with her red-haired poet who first drew 
her from the grey wastes beyond the moon, heralded 
by the remote skirling of the music from behind 
the moon. And the next day he gives up his king- 
dom of Ecben and his bride, Ettaine, to his defeated 
rival, Ulf, of Rorn, to wander far from the set 
ways of life at the summoning of Ettarre. On the 
first lap of his journey he gives the strength of his 
hands to a leper who asks it in the king’s name. Al- 
though Ulf is King of Ecben only through the grace 
of Alfgar he has proved himself royal by refusing 
to forsake his gods even when they have forsaken 
him. Thereafter, throughout his journey Afgar 
yields his most valued possessions to requests made in 
the name of Ettarre and of the god of Ecben, whom 
he alone now worships; to the demand of the little 
people of Darvan that kings must pay for being 
kings, and to other unreasonable demands so phrased 
that a gentleman may not refuse them. ‘The re- 
quirements of the little people of Darvan, maddened 
by the certainty that they cannot understand or de- 
file that “very small, pure gleam of majesty” which 
has caused royal persons to be other than the inhabi- 
tants of Darvan, with their hunting-cry of “The 
King pays!” were, naturally, the most horrible and 
exacting that Alfgar was compelled to meet. For 
Alfgar, throughout his living, keeps to the old way 
of Ecben, which is to serve one god and one king 
and one lady im domnei. 


es FS 


His life, free of all practice of the creative arts, 
is as misguided as that of any poet, and when re- 
minded by Ettarre herself that he has raised up a 
thick-witted and brutish king to the throne of Ecben, 
and caused his god to be overthrown, with himself as 
the single remaining worshipper, he replies that he 
has done all of this for the dream’s sake, and is con- 
tent to serve his dream. Whereby the author of 
Alfgar again proves, in his dealings with his crea- 
ture, as this reviewer has said elsewhere, that he, al- 
though a poet, is closely akin also to the creature 
known as a Virginia gentleman; so closely akin that 
he is often both shocked and repelled by the loose- 
ness of his own lovely ladies, while not even faintly 


disturbed by the fixed custom of his heroes to deal 
fairly with these ladies, Mr. Cabell possesses ele- 
ments of Alfgar and Colonel Musgrave (whose 
ability to be shocked is not their only gentlemanly at- 
tribute) as recognizable as the elements which he 
also possesses of John Charteris and Felix Kenaston 
and ‘Townsend of Lichfield. ‘This is to be remem- 
bered in any consideration of him. He therefore 
deals as tenderly, even as pitifully, with true gentle- 
men as with true poets, recognizing that by right of 
the utterly irrational dream which they serve they 
are, of necessity, denied all the rewards of life ex- 
cept an occasional glimpse of the dream which must 
at last destroy them. So Alfgar, like Rudolph Mus- 
grave, lacking the blood and iron which supports the 
Cabell heroes engaged with war, or with great af- 
fairs of Church and State, must go his way unaided 
even by the sturdy strain of caddishness which sup- 
ports most poets, unafHicted as they are by the dis- 
astrous obligations of Alfgar and of Colonel Mus- 
grave of Virginia. 

So, when old Alfgar, ignoring, unlike most Cabell 
heroes, all allurements of ladies by the way, finally 
wins to Ettarre and finds her, to his ancient eyes, 
very much like any other woman, but, “after all, 
quite nice looking, in an unpretentious fashion,” he 
kneels and kisses her hands, for she is “his appointed 
lady im domnei.” When he tells her that he has 
kept faith with the old way of Ecben and with her, 
Ettarre, who understands a gentleman as she under- 
stands a poet, replies: “You have kept faith, instead, 
with Alfgar, after your own fashion, and after no 
fashion which became a well-thought-of monarch?” 
The witch-woman knows that it has been always the 
habit of gentlemen to imagine themselves faithful 
to the past, modestly oblivious of the extreme rarity 
of their own kind in any age. 





SCHWEIK: THE GOOD SOLDIER. 


It is in the colophon following this meeting that 
Mr. Cabell, now the fifty-year-old author of twenty 
chapters of the Biography, takes formal leave of Et- 
tarre, Poictesme, and a poet’s youth, to which the 
first two owe their existence, “This farewell, in ad- 
dition to being misunderstood, has, of course, been 
plentifully and heartily disagreed with. At a period 
when youth for both men and women is being in- 
definitely prolonged it is not pleasant to feel that, 
however convincing this atmosphere of youth, it is, 
to Mr. Cabell at least, spurious. His belief is al- 
ready recorded that love outside the garden between 
dawn and sunrise is not love but lust. His belief is 
already recorded that women are beautiful only to 
the eyes of youth, and that to a mature vision every 
woman’s appearance is inadequate, or too “carefully 
enhanced and edited” to own any quality of glamor. 
Now in his ending of the Biography his belief is 
recorded that after forty-five a writer may improve 
only in his control of his material, and that even 
this improvement may avail him but little. None 
of these beliefs is exhilarating to contemplate. ‘They 
are, to the contrary, so depressing that one does not 
need to be forty-five to feel an impulse toward argu- 
ment. Here, however, there will be no argument, 
because Mr. Cabell has at least sufficient basis for 
his beliefs to lead an adversary into deep waters, and 
because Mr. Cabell has stated these beliefs so very 
beautifully. ‘This short chapter of the Biography of 
Dom Manuel’s descendants is completely in harmony 
with the preceding chapters, And in no one of the 
twenty chapters has Mr. Cabell failed in any detail 
of service to the dream which, doubly cursed, he is 
constrained to follow. 





Two new volumes of the Verney Letters are 
shortly to be published in England, Continuing the 
story first published some forty years ago, they record 
the doings of the Verneys in the reigns of Wil- 
liam III and George I. They have been edited 
by Margaret Lady Verney. 


Ammunition of Laughter 


SCHWEIK: THE GOOD SOLDIER. By 
Jarostavy Hasek. Translated by Paut SELVER. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1930. 


Reviewed by JoHn Patmer Gavir 


AVING spent a couple of months last Fall 
in Czechoslovakia, I was prepared to read 
with uncommon interest this story of the 

adventures of a Czech soldier in the war. So I 
did—with that sense of familiarity with local color 
that one feels when he sees in a book the name of 
a foreign place through which he passed once in a 
train. . . . “Oh, yes, I know that place; I have 
been there.” I was not expecting to find a substan- 
tial contribution to the world’s literature, 

Bohemia was a part of Austria-Hungary; there- 
fore the Czechs were from the point of view of the 
Allies alien enemies; it took them a long time to dis- 
cover that they were even more keenly interested in 
the defeat of the Hapsburgs than the Allies them- 
selves. Americans scarcely understood that banner 
carried by the Bohemians in one of our Liberty 
Loan parades, I think at Cleveland: 


Americans, be not discouraged— 
We have been fighting these tyrants 
For three hundred years! 


Czech regiments were in the Austrian line on all 
the fronts, especially against the Russians and Ital- 
ians; but they were always disaffected, unreliable. 
The Austrians knew that well enough; they not 
only brigaded them with more loyal units, but put 
over them Austrian officers and even compelled them 
to fight under the menace of machine-guns. I be- 
lieve the story that they were shot by scores and hun- 
dreds from the rear, by their own officers and bat- 
teries, for failure (suspected or actual) to make good 
in the Austrian cause. It is notorious that whole 
regiments of Czechs and Slovaks simply melted 
away, vanished unaccountably from the fronts. In 
known instances they went over en masse to the en- 
emy and turned their bayonets the other way about. 
Woe betide when they fell again into the hands of 
their former commanders! 

Well, this book /aughed thousands of Czechs into 
mutiny. In its way it was one of the deadliest 
weapons in the Allied cause. On its own account it 
belongs in history with the tank and the Soixante- 
Quinze. To the work of the stars in their courses, 
fighting for the destruction of the Hapsburgs, it 
added laughter. I can understand the failure of the 
Austrian authorities to shoot this fellow Hasek, only 
on the theory that in their characteristic congenital 
stupidity they did not appreciate the lethal nature of 
this blade in their vitals. 

The author was a Czech journalist. Returning 
to Prague after a long period of war-imprisonment 
in Russia, he began in 1916 the weekly publication 
of this chronicle of the military exploits of an in- 
credibly simple-hearted and gullible Czech rear-rank 
private soldier from the streets of Prague, who with 
ostentatiously selfless loyalty served meticulously, 
ridiculously, the various kinds of shoulder-strapped 
fools commanding him. In all continental Europe, 
especially in Czechoslovakia and Germany, they are 
holding their sides over this book; though it enrages 
the militarists and the martinets of all the armies 
because it exhibits more than any other that I can 
recall the screaming absurdity of the people and busi- 
ness of war. ‘This is inevitably undermining, a 
permanent spiker of guns; as much so as “All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” “Journey’s End,” or any 
other of the solemn things. More so—men can 
fight horrified, disgusted, frightened; they cannot 
fight laughing. 

It was the author’s intention to continue the series; 
he died leaving Schweik just arrived on the Russian 
front. We cannot guess what further ludicrous ad- 
ventures awaited him. Evidently he was not to die, 
because the author’s preface describes him post-war 
as walking about the streets of Prague oblivious of 
“his significance in the history. of the great new 
epoch.” He adds that Schweik “did not set fire to 
the temple of the goddess at Ephesus, like that fool 
of a Hereostrate, merely in order to get his name 
into the newspapers and the school reading-books. 
And that, in itself, is enough.” 

It is intensely and intentionally funny, answer 
sufficient to any suggestion that the Czechs lack hu- 
mor. Deliciously Rabelaisian in spots—a true satire. 
On the whole we have a new literary creation. In 
my judgment Schweik falls not very far short of 
Don Quixote and Tartarin—this book is going to be 
a classic, or I miss my guess, 
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“The Drink” 
Life of 


READ in Edith Sitwell’s charming 

\lexander Pope that he sent a parcel of fresh- 

picked chern s to some ladies asking them par- 
ticul y to return the wrapping paper with care. 
Th heets in which those cherries were bundled 
were part of h manuscript of the translation of 
Homer. It pleases me to think that cherries will 


} l- } 
taste even sweeter henceforward, now I know that 


pretty episode. ‘They should; so much larger 1s 
poetry than the things it touches. 

I saw a poct yesterday: my old Endymion. He 
will not m my giving him our remindful nick- 
name; few will identify He was looking well, 
handsome, even prosperous; perhaps because he has 


t 
not been writing much poetry. He looked pinke r 


nd plumper than of old, and when I complimented 

him thereon he said it was Drink. He sat, demurt 
as usual, during miscellaneous lunch-table palaver; 
how rminely, when he was fain to leave, he slid 
off from the group, leaving in a quiet 1 pple, no un- 
1e¢ ul plash. I God-blessed him in my heart, 
one of tho conspil itors who 


for I am h ppy to be 
know how reat a pr t he is. I can provi It to you 


thinking, does a poct drink; what 
} 


had John Ke its? 
Anvone “with the curse in his or her blood that 


intensifies experience and makes moments beautiful 


But what, I am 
must a poet drink? What porridg 


or terrible beyond the comprehension of the cool out- 

side observer,” what drug may make him master of 

his hour? 
What was 


that com proposition that someone, 


other vast rhetorician, once de- 


Macaulay or some 
bated for our schoolboy task That as civilization 
advances poetry necessarily declines! It is very 


likely true in the individual; as he grows established, 
busied, incumbent upon prosperous fact, mercifully 
ember; but 


the flame declines into less troublesom 


who cares gravely to argue so huge a_ nonsense. 
Poetry comes with anger, hunger and dismay; it does 
not often visit groups of citizens sitting down to be 
literary together, and would rightly appal them if 


it did, 

What can a poet drink? 
idiot horrors, for beauty seen 
the hole in the mind that lets loveliness escape, for 
Time that cut and bruise, what 
pharmacist can cater? “Hast thou, O pellucid, med- 
icine for case like mine?” cried Walt Whitman. 
What savage acids of darkness had he tasted who 


For broken hours and 


and unclaimed, for 


sharp edges of 


wrote -— 


Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine our thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear, 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 

Askance and strangely. 

And then going on to the triumphant conclusion— 
perhaps the supreme tenderness of intimacy in our 
language, where the double adverb suggests the 
double beauty of what it praises— 


Even to they pure and most loving breath. 


Yes, “what’s in the brain that ink may character? cj 
What did the poet drink to learn to whisper sof 
There was a young rhymer once who used the same 
pretty trick in a madrigal, doubling his bosom) 
adjective ; was he the less pleased with his cleverness 
because he had to explain it to the gay mammal her- 
Or the less proud when he learned that 
What they drink puts 
‘more than 


self 
Shakespeare had done it too! 
with Shakespeare; there are 


them even 
two gentlemen in Vé 

What must the poct drink? He does not know 
and cannot tell. He gazes with amazement on the 
innocent bravado of e think of the 
magazine, 


rona, 


litors and critics: 
incredible perils of conducting a literary 


which deals at least part of the time with people try- 


. : eo ; ace So 
ing to feel and say th The word magaz! ie, 


a place that was 


truth. 
meant 


not torget, once 
emotionally beyond his 


xplode. H« lives 


court of chancery may he petition 


he does 
likely to « 





means; in wha 


for receivership? Whatever goblet you bring him, 


drug it deep with laughter. ‘Three fingers of laugh- 
ter, bartender; and [ll Say When. 

My mature Endymion slipped away; we are all 
al ways slipping away. He had work to do; we all 
always have work to do; sometimes the work does 
us. If Wordsworth thought the world was too mucl 
with him in the Lakes, what would he have felt on 
West 45th Street? In the drink the poet must learn 
to mix for himself there must be the ingredient none 
Shall we call it Wholeness, or 
Call it what you please, it 
numbness Keats 
numb nor 


knows how to name. 
Oneness, or Simplicity! 
instant the drowsy 
mentioned; then 
It brings clean certainty; not the negatives 


brings for an 
and words neither 
drow Sy. 
of philosophy but the positives of intuition, the con- 
tinuous integrality of life. ‘Then he catches up witl 
‘Time by standing still, and standing so, in an air of 
dreadful clearness, he knows how simple all is. ‘The 
philtre scalds in the throat but it goes to the Right 


Sc¢ ing is believ- 


Spot. Consciousness is made whole, 
ing. A wormhole drilled smooth in dead wood, 
the fuzz of frost on a mouldered twig, the taste of 


cold water, an axe-blade going through the billet at 


one stroke, were one winter morning’s analogies for 
that feeling. Everything becomes analogy, of which 


is the Kingdom of Heaven. “Then 


my old Endymion—he drinks honey from the poi- 


-. 
again quot 


soned lips of life. 
What did I have 
still great poets? This: 


in mind when I said there are 


O Love l thousand, thousand voice . 


’ 


rom night to dawn, from dawn to nicht, 
Have cried th 


lo orb your name and keep it bright, 


passion of the iY choices 


Until, however tides may vary 
At neap or ebb of life and breath, 
Your influence is planetary 


Upon this body of our death, 


And that dark sea that takes the dying 
Kindles along its coasts to flame 
For thousand, thousand voices crying 

‘The exaltation of your name, 


He slipped away, he went about his affairs. I 
wonder if he knew how much of my love went 
with him. And he had given me just the drink I 


need d. 
a J a 7 a 


Captain Felix Riesenberg, that always pungent 
person, has been writing in the Nautical Gazette of 
the extensive works of the late Admiral Mahan, I 
find the following: 


Like so many old whales, Mahan apparently went Chris- 
tian for a dog watch or so, as shown by his writings, but he 
switched his pen back to the sea again, leaving the nebulous 
charting of Celestial regions to the regular licensed per- 
I can work up no steam on items such as “Freedom 
in the Use of the Prayer Book.” ‘The only prayer books 
we knew at sea, in the good old days, were pieces of flat 
sandstone, used in whitening decks, not souls; and we got 
right down on our sore knees with them, sloshing around in 


es Ss & 

The advertising of educational institutions is usu- 
ally fairly conventional. Therefore I confess to a 
sparkle of admiration for the management of Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. In The Common- 
weal it describes itself as follows:— 


sonnel. 


the wet and sand. 


An Eastern School with Western Vigor 
\ Northern School with Southern Charm 
13 Minutes from Pitsburgh 
500 Minutes from Broadway 
& wt & 

I was asked to contribute a pre fatory note tc 
certain book shortly to be published. I read the gal- 
ley proofs, and found that it was necessary to speak 
I tried to do so, and was 


a 


with considerable candor, 
amused when the publisher, with most courteous em- 
barrassments, confessed that he dared not use the 
preface because he thought it would ruin the sale of 
the book. 

I’ve been wondering whether he was correct? As 
a test, I reprint here the pre fac I wrote, without 
identifying the book to which it refers. I believe 
that this preface, instead of scotching the sale, might 
perhaps have aroused some curiosity in hesitating pur- 


chasers: 


PREFACE TO “ a 

This book represents (for weal or woc ) almost 
the ultimate form of “modernism,” which consists 
partly in making a book almost unreadable to simple 


people. For this is not literature in the customary 


sense. It is a form of signalling. It is a series of 
To those who pre- 
fer literature to be readable it will be horrifying, 
It can be justly considered 
as decadent, morbid, hateful, and ‘supremely dull, 
Sut it is also a thrilling exhibition of Latin wit. Tt 
is a sort of soufflé of brandy and ice cream. You 
need not let the Bertha M. Clay method of para- 
graphing obscure from you the really Voltairean cal- 


crackling telegraphic staccatoes. 


and frequently obscene. 


ibre of some of the content. 

Signor —— (I am so ignorant that I do not even 
know if that is the mannerly way to refer to him) 
is said by his translator to have the monstrous fecund- 
ity of Spain. 
seven fountain pens, filled with red ink, in his waist- 
coat pocket. Well, he is still young, not even forty. 
He is more likely to live by the distilled perfection 
of some of those sad little epigrams that were once 
translated in The Bookman than by sprawling bril- 
But he has the prime quality of 
perfect health; he has written his book his own way 
The re 


prudence or judgment that he has not broken. 


There is a legend about his keeping 


jiant burlesques. 


a rule of 
Cer- 


tainly he and his translator between them have made 


and to please himself. is hardly 


this book a problem for an anxious publisher. I 
doubt if I ever saw a book that would be more diffi- 
cult to sell. Of the people who will read it not one 
in a thousand would be patient enough to discern the 
beautiful, sensitive and merciless imagination that 
creat deal of tosh, 

for his sententiousness; it is 


lurks among 

He has a 
even a familiar one, but it has always been sure-fire. 
Palm constantly 
he Says of his fantastic movi 
capital, “even on Monday nights.” Such is the for- 
mula, and it’s delightful; but it is small beer com- 


formula 


“Something of Sunday morning 


pervades the city Sg 


pared to the really noble intuition of his finer pas- 
sages. See the passage about the speeding movie 
stars lolling in their de luxe car which is compared 
to a moving bath tub, from which their heads 
baskingly emerge. 

The man is a poet; I dare say he may even have 
fountain 


cerebral 


poetry, with one of those seven 
pens. ‘This is an extremely 
book, extremely witty, and most disrespectful to a 
great industry. It should be read a little bit at a 
time; preferably aloud, in a carefully chosen gather- 
ing. It is prickly with remarkable crystals of rock- 
salt. It will be badly received, and inadequately 
read; but it pleases me greatly to think of a man 
I should know his mind 


written 


morbid and 


having a mind like that. 
again if I met it anywhere, 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





Scamp or Hero P 


THAT DEVIL WILKES. By R. W. Posreare. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. 1929. $4. 
Reviewed by Joun W. S, ALLIson 

HIS book possesses the double advantage of 

an interesting subject and an interesting au- 

thor. Wilkes, in England and in America, 
has often been a subject for lively discussion. His 
latest biographer, Mr. Postgate, is a brilliant and 
promising member of a group of Young Liberal 
writers in England. Mr. Postgate is the right kind 
of author for Wilkes, and Wilkes fits Mr. Postgate’s 
vivid and picturesque style. 

In England, Wilkes has often been regarded as a 
scamp, while, in America, he has enjoyed a certain 
reputation for heroism. The treatment that he re- 
ceives in this biography is a combination of these two 
opinions. But his biographer is at pains to impress 
on his readers that Wilkes was more an echo of the 
great men to whom he attached himself, than a fig- 
ure who stood out alone on his own original plat- 
form. Accidents played a great part in his stormy 
and varied life, and the rapid ascents and descents 
that he experienced were frequently, but not always, 
due to circumstances over which he had no personal 
His only complete and almost invariable 
victories were conquétes @amour, Chapter VII en- 
titled “Wilkes’s Return” is by far the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book. It includes a brilliant 
description of London at the middle of Wilkes’s 
century, but has not the author dressed up his eigh- 
teenth century a bit to fit Wilkes? 


control, 





A play is to be produced in London very shortly 
dealing with the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
The title is “Charles and Mary” and it is written 
by Miss Joan ‘Temple, the author of “The Widow’s 
Cruise.” Among Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. 


the characters are 
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Athletics and the College 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACH- 
ING. Bulletin Number Twenty-three. 
American College Athletics. 1929. 

Reviewed by C. W. MENDELL 

Ex-Chairman, Board of Athletic Control, 

Yale University 

NVESTIGATIONS are strange 

They are a favorite amusement of the 
American public, as eagerly demanded as 
were bread and the circus by certain Romans. 
Yet with singular regularity they turn out 
to be unsatisfactory to the very public that 
clamors for them. Perhaps after all it is 
people that are strange: everyone has of 
course always been ready to admit that other 
people are curious and, in this matter of in- 
vestigations, there is something odd in the 
whole present-day point of view. 

It appears that what we really want when 
we insist on an investigation is a confirma- 
tion of our own contentions. Beforehand 
we are loud in our protestations that we are 
after the truth, and only the truth, but if 
the results do not agree with our own be- 
liefs we are convinced that the investigation 
or the investigators or both have been at 
fault. There is another factor, too, that 
enters especially into American investiga- 
tions which leads to dissatisfaction: we lay 
down broad and general lines for an in- 
vestigation and then proceed to confine it to 
a search for succulent evils. Centuries ago 
a Roman critic of life stated as his subject 
the whole field of human activity; he then 
congratulated himself on his unrivalled op- 
portunity, for, said he, evils had never been 
so rampant. And evils he proceeded to ex- 
pose. Human nature has not changed great- 
ly with the improvements in transportation. 

The Carnegie Foundation laid down as 
the object of its most recent investigation: 
“to ascertain the significant facts concerning 
college athletics in the United States and 
Canada, to analyze these facts in relation to 
American college and university life ... 
and to present a summary of American col- 
lege athletics.” This is a sound platform, 
and the 380-page report resulting from the 
investigation is a serious and important doc- 
ument, of which no one who gains his in- 
formation solely from the newspapers would 
have any comprehensive idea. For the news- 
papers, knowing only too well what the 
American public really wanted, fell upon 
one small section of the report and burst 
into lurid h:adlines over the relative purity 
of College X and College Y. The Ameri- 
can public experienced a momentary thrill 
and has ever since been edified by the attacks 
on the report by those with whose well-en- 
trenched opinions it differed. 

This particular part of the report which 
brought blushes to the faces of the pure and 
the less pure alike was a small fraction of 
the document, and now that time has pro- 
duced a lull in the storm of alibis and re- 
crimination there is a chance to look at the 


things. 


document as a whole. 

The report begins with a survey of the 
past. Historically, the four chapters dealing 
with the g-owth of college and school ath- 
letics and the methods of handling them, 
add little to the information of those who 
have been to anv considerable extent in touch 
with sports. They do, however, present the 
facts clearly and accurately, and to the gen- 
eral reader they are full of real and often 
new interest 't will be illuminating to 
nearly everyone to follow the rapid growth 
of sports in the colleges and the necessary 
increase in some sort of control which event- 
ually led to their extreme organization. It 
becomes clear, as the story unfolds, first, that 
the present eleborate system of athletics has 
not been the result of choice and, second, 
that there has developed out of amusements 
pure and simple a recognized factor in edu- 
cation, a not unnatural accompaniment of 
the element of faculty control. 

For the element of control is an element 
that bulks large in the whole discussion. 
Control has not been exercised solely by the 
faculties. The old idea that sports were 
primarily amusements and therefore be- 
longed to the undergraduates has never died. 
Furthermore, undergraduates become grad- 
uates and cling to their interest in the sports 
which were once theirs. Here enters a sec- 
ond control, sometimes informal, sometimes 
organized. And here, I venture to say, is 


one of the most serious sports problems of 
to-day. The two points of view are not 
easily reconciled. Each if it received ex- 
pression and became widely adopted, led to 
conscious rivalries. Out of the one developed 
one set of eligibility rules, the expression of 
one type of control, out of the other a sec- 
ond set. The Alumni imposed one sort of 
direction, the Faculty another. All of which, 
of course, contributed to the further organ- 
ization of sport, in which the increasingly 
important financial element has become a 
larger and larger factor. 

The hygiene of sport has a chapter by it- 
self, but the reader will probably conclude 
that this factor is necessarily involved in the 
question of faculty control. Once the faculty 
has recognized sports as a part of education, 
it has assumed a responsibility which it can- 
not shirk. 

The element of faculty responsibility en- 
ters as well into the question of coaches and 
their salaries. The report recognizes that 
“the problem is not so much to diminish 
coaches’ salaries as to diminish the need for 
paying high salaries to coaches.” This com- 
ment is sound so long as the coach is thought 
of as the expert hired to produce victorious 
teams. But what is not, I think, sufficiently 
expressed (if at all) in the report is the fact 
that, granted faculty control, which implies 
recognition of athletics as a part of the edu- 
cational offering, the coach should be as 
carefully chosen from educational considera- 
tions as any man of the faculty. His rela- 
tionship with the boys is peculiarly intimate 
and effective for good or evil. If he is a 
“sood teacher” he is well worth a high sal- 
ary, if not, he is worth none. And the 
grounds for selection should be the same 
mutatis mutandis as those considered in 
choosing a professor of history or of mathe- 
matics. The right men in coaching posi- 
tions ought to be, and to a considerable ex- 
tent are, the great justification of organized 
as contrasted with informal sport. 

Here, too, is another distinction somewhat 
slighted by the report. Organized athletics 
do not either in theory or practice eliminate 
sports for amusement, any more than formal 
courses in English bar a man from reading 
English literature for pleasure. You can- 
not make every boy read Chaucer with relish 
by himself, but the (surprising?) fact is 
that some boys do. And many boys still get 
joy out of golf and touch football and 
squash and skating (with or without hockey) 
and even baseball and rowing, with never 
a thought of trying for their letter. 

The varsity teams are the formal courses. 
™n fact, Professor Kennedy’s figure of or- 
ganized sport in general as the laboratory 
course in character is an extremely good one. 
Under fire comes the test in quick thinking, 
accurate execution, judgment, self-control, 
co6peration, and a dozen other qualities 
whose real value can hardly be taught in 
lectures. 

And after all, in the last analysis, the 
public frenzy over football—for that is 
what the “over-emphasis on athletics” really 
amounts to—is not an isolated phenomenon 
of college life. It is another symptom of 
our modern extravagance—extravagance of 
enthusiastic competition, of lust for excite- 
ment, of sheer restless activity. It is this 
which has really led to proselyting, pub- 
licity, and commercialism. “Everything in 
excess” may, as a principle, affect college 
athletics, but it is less characteristic of the 
college undergraduate than of almost any- 
one in the country to-day. Within the col- 
leges the emphasis on winning teams is no 
real menace. 

But this is to digress from the report: it 
would be ungracious to ask for more when 
so much is given. Here is a mass of care- 
fully collected material presented for use 
without bias and not in the spirit of propa- 
sinda. One might wish that for the sake 
of maintaining this objective spirit, the re- 
port had omitted its white list in the chapter 
on Recruiting and Subsidizing, or made more 
emphatic its distinction between minor and 
major offenses. At the same time everyone 
should be grateful to a non-partisan and in- 
telligent group who were willing and cour- 
ageous enough to point out real weaknesses 
when they appeared. I venture to say that 
every college that is really interested in mak- 
ing athletics a vital part of the education 
which it offers will find in the materials here 
presented a satisfactory basis for reviewing 


its own situation and a guide for proceed- 
ing sanely. 

It is in the summing up chapter, “Values 
in American College Athletics,” that the 
writers of the report tend to become juve- 
nalian, to forget somewhat the general func- 
tion of their investigation, and to bear down 
upon abuses till they bulk rather too large. 
Yet I am ready to take as utterly sincere 
their introductory statement of open-minded- 
ness. The whole report proves this sincerity. 
Only that curious trait in our humanity 
which makes it somewhat dim-visioned to- 
ward the good in spite of a hawklike eye 
for the bad does, I think, slightly color this 
concluding chapter. And after all perhaps 
this is for the best. We are none of us apt 
to overlook our own good qualities, nor is 
there any pressing danger that athletics will 
presently become too pure to persist. ‘The 
report should help to create a sentiment 
against evils that were better removed—the 
blessings, which, it must not be forgotten, it 
does record, will assert themselves. 

Perhaps the best way to look at the report 
as a whole is to accept it as a challenge. 
For good or for evil, and most of us are 
convinced for good, athletics are with us to 
stay. The present survey leaves the colleges 
with no excuse for ignorance as to the na- 
ture, growth, advantages, and misfortunes of 
college sports. It makes its points clearly 
and specifically. It goes so far as to suggest 
that perhaps a source of weakness in ath- 
letics is the weakness in intellectual appeal 
in the rest of the college life. A debate was 
recently held in one college on the subject: 
Resolved, that the Carnegie Report is the 
Bunk. No serious damage was done to the 
report which can stand on its own feet 
against attacks, serious or facetious. It pre- 
sents an extensive body af facts. Any college 
that is alive to its responsibilities must re- 
spond to the facts with a renewed determin- 
ation to make its athletic procedure as well 
as the rest of its program serve to the high- 
est possible degree the ideals of education 
which are the sanction for its very existence. 





Money and Credit 


THE STORY OF MONEY. By NorMan 
ANGELL. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1929. $5. 

Reviewed by Myron M. STRAIN 

SUSPECT that there are few sciences 

that have attracted so few “general 
readers” as economics, in spite of the fact 
that it is, or ought to be, essentially more 
humanistic in its interests than most of the 
others. Its subject matter comes nearer to 
touching the daily life of more people, 
specifically and in a manner to some extent 
controllable, than that, for example, of 
astronomy, anthropology, or geology. Some 
sort of personal adjustment to its major con- 
siderations is a fundamental prerequisite to 
any kind of satisfactory living. Yet its 
treatises stay largely unread outside of pro- 
fessional circles, and its material remains 
obscure—even wholly unknown—not only 
to law-makers and business men, but also 
to the more literate who struggle to keen 
themselves informed about human affairs as 
generally as possible. 

And some considerable part of the blame 
for this condition will probably have to fall 
on the writers who present that material. 
The accusation is not especially new, and 
there is an old complaint to the effect that 
the science of economics occupies _ itself 
largely with the obvious; but I doubt that 
the complaint accounts for any large part 
of the difficulty. My doubt is based on the 
reflection that obviousness does not prove to 
be a bar to the reading of innumerable 
treatises on other subjects, and to the fact, as 
well, that the complaint is not justified more 
than half the time. The other half of the 
time an exactly opposite condition is in ef- 
fect. I suspect that the chief obstacle to 
the wider reading of books about economics 
is the almost universal adoption by the 
practitioners of that science, when they have 
reached the un-obvious half of their subject 
which deals with money and credit, of a 
style and reasoning in which all the conclu- 
sions are separated from their premises by 
at least thirty minutes of concentrated soul 
searching on the part of the uninitiated 
reader. This method is useful, no doubt, as 
a form of idealistic short-hand in communi- 
cations between specialists, but the ordinary 


reader needs more links forged into the 
chain of logic. Finding them missing in the 
ordinary economist’s explanation of his views 
on the money and credit tangle, the be- 
wildered fellow can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that he is encountering a continuing 
series of astounding statements which have 
no conceivable relevance to the premises 
from which they are supposed to be derived. 

It is therefore meet to begin a considera- 
tion of Mr. Angell’s admirable “Story of 
Money” with a quick reassurance that the 
book is none of these, and that it is a happy 
exception to the tendencies that they display. 
Not only does it state its propositions clear- 
ly enough to enable the lay reader to grasp 
them without undue hardship, but its propo- 
sitions are worth stating and worth reading. 
Occasionally it may offer some slight difh- 
culty to the “general reader” of average in- 
telligence, but not often, and his gains will 
hugely outweigh his pains. First of all, he 
will learn with astonishment how important 
the underlying principles of currency issue 
really are, and how much distress and con- 
fusion their misapprehension has caused 
from immemorial antiquity down to the 
time of our own generation. He will ac- 
quire a serviceable notion of what these 
misapprehensions were, and are, and what 
measures for their corrections are now 
operative. This material, selected with real 
competence from the whole range of history 
and filled out with illuminating examples 
from ethnology, is brought to an end by 
a final chapter which summarizes, usually in 
their own dreadful jargon, the prescriptions 
of our leading contemporary economists for 
the final cure of the diseases that still afflict 
our currencies, “One thing, at least,” Mr. 
Angell, perhaps without intentional irony, 
sums them up, “the survey has proved, that 
there is a currency problem.” It seems to 
be a quite adequate recapitulation. 

Of his own work, however, and that of 
his collaborators, it would be hard to speak 
too highly. It has already been suggested 
here that the material they deal with is of 
authentic social importance, and that it is 
presented with competence and clarity. Sure- 
ly those virtues are rare enough, but it is 
a pleasure to testify further that “The Story 
of Money” is a very workmanlike piece of 
writing, free from the cacophonous English 
dear to technical writers and, on the positive 
side, done with no inconsiderable distinc- 
tion. Still more, it is one of the most en- 
tertaining books I have encountered in the 
winter output. Not even a history of mar, 
riage or Christianity could uncover a more 
stupendous bulk of human dunderheaded~ 
ness, nor set it forth with a more delicate 
appreciation of its crue] humors. 

In short, we have here, at least, a book 
about economics that deserves to make the 
non-fiction best seller list and to be chosen 
by some book club or other. No intelligent 
“general reader” ought to miss it—and, if 
he could know in advance how entertaining 
it would prove to be, he wouldn’t want to 





HERODOTUS. Edited by Grorce Kine. 
Illustrated by Boris AR1ZYBASHEFF. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2. 


By the lavish use of blank pages and wide 
margins, heavy paper, and large type, Mr. 
King has made the translation of a few 
stories from Herodotus into a book of the 
ordinary novel size, These are not selec- 
tions: very little consecutive text of Herodo- 
tus is used; the editor omits at will and 
condenses. It is not altogether easy to un- 
derstand the scheme of abridgment but the 
book is probably intended to give -an im- 
pression of the whole history of Herodotus. 
In the case of a writer, however, whose chief 
characteristic is the pleasant discursive na- 
ture of his story telling, condensation is not 
a successful method of representation. 





The style of the translation is simple and 
suggestive of the original. The grotesque 
illustrations are entertaining but it is hard 
to agree with the announcement on the 
jacket that they are in keeping with the 
spirit of the stories themselves. Herodotus 
was naive but he was not a columnist. The 
book as a book is attractive, but it will not 
add much to the popularity of the Greek his- 
torian, not as much as would a consecutive 
translation, in the same style, of almost any 
of the nine books. 
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Books of Special Interest 


The German Republic 


THE MAKING OF NEW GERMANY. 
The Memoirs of PHILIPP SCHEIDEMANN, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1929. 
2 vols. $10, 


THE RECOVERY OF GERMANY. By 
James W. ANGELL, New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1929. $3. 


Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NoRTON 


MAN who played the part that Philipp 

Scheidemann played in Germany be- 
fore, during, and after the war could hardly 
write a book which did not contain matter 
of importance. Scheidemann’s two volumes 
contain much that is of importance, but it 
has comparatively little relation to “the 
making of the new Germany.” Not until 
we are well over half-way through the sec- 
ond volume do we come to the end of the 
war, While the rest of the volume purports 
to carry the story down through the Kapp 
Putsch in the summer of 1922, its historical 
value as far as the New Germany is con- 
cerned is largely limited to the early days 
when Scheidemann was a member of the 
Government of People’s Representatives 
which carried on from the time when the 
Kaiser abdicated until the Weimar Constitu- 
tion became operative. 

The subtitle of these two volumes is a 
much more accurate description of the work. 
It has the good qualities of autobiography, 
but it also has many of its bad qualities. It 
is a history of Scheidemann the individual 
rather than of his country or his times. This 
may be partly justified on the ground that 
Scheidemann wrote two previous books cov- 
ering parts of the same period. 

This fact may excuse the author for clut- 
tering the present work with the relation of 
numerous incidents whose only purpose is to 
show what a clever fellow young Scheide- 
It cannot justify his repeated 
efforts to belittle his German contemporaries 
both without and within the Socialist party. 


mann was, 


Von Bethmann-Hollweg comes off best, per- 
haps, but even he does not escape scot-free. 
One after another every German leader, 
from the Kaiser to those whose names are 
hardly known outside these volumes, is di- 
rectly disparaged or damned with faint 
praise. Only Scheidemann, so far as we can 
gather from his own story, was always right. 

Thus what might have been an important 
survey of the German scene during the most 
significant decades of German history by one 
of the foremost leaders of the largest po- 
litical party in the country becomes an apo- 
logia pro vita sua in the narrowest sense. 
Notwithstanding disappointment on this 
score, the work will be of value to students 
of the war and the background of modern 
Germany. Scheidemann was close enough 
to the springs of national action so that the 
light he throws helps to clarify the scene. 
Even his derogations of his contemporaries 
are of value, not as final judgments, but as 
evidence of the relations between Scheide- 
mann and the other German leaders, and of 
the kind of man they had to work with. 
The collapse of the old Germany gives the 
appearance of greater validity to his judg- 
ments on the Kaiser, the generals, and the 
junkers, but even here his readiness to dis- 
parage even his fellow Socialists suggests a 
measure of caution in accepting his verdicts. 


Scheidemann devotes particular attention 
to Ebert and Stresemann. His jealousy of 
Ebert’s influence and his elevation to the 
presidency lend acerbity to much of Schei- 
demann’s comment on his collaborators. In 
Stresemann’s case, Scheidemann insists upon 
the fact that the recently deceased Foreign 
Minister was before and during the war a 
junker of the junkers—an advocate of force, 
annexations, indemnities, and unrestrained 
submarine warfare. It might well be argued 
that Stresemann demonstrated his greatness 
by his ability to recognize the realities of the 
new situation, But this is not the tone of 
Scheidemann’s comment. Rather there is 
scorn of Stresemann’s earlier views and the 
implication of hypocrisy in his later policy 
as Foreign Minister. 

Professor Angell’s book has hardly more 
in common with Scheidemann’s than the fact 
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RETURN OF 
THE BRUTE 






The author of THE HOUSE OF GOLD, THE ASSASSIN, and 
THE INFORMER has already achieved a wide reputation 
as one of the most forceful and virile of realistic writers. 
Now, in RETURN OF THE BRUTE, he has for the first time 
written a novel based on his experiences at the front,— 
the first great Irish war story. 
They form an infinitesimal unit 
in the big advance, but a unit so strangely composed that 
the story of these men makes a complete, terrifying picture 
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Mary Conger Vanamee 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE says, “Not since 
Parker wrote of her husband ten years ago has so beautiful 
a tribute come to any American as this biography of 
Parker Vanamee by his wife. . 
reporter, a preacher and a soldier. 
War and there is something lovely, poignant and noble in 
the story that his wife has told. 
. a biography of love.” 
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A new novel by the author of THE orIssERS, $2.50 
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that they both deal with Germany. With 
an approach to absolute objectivity, he an- 
alyzes the economic development in Germany 
from the Armistice to 1929. There is little 
evaluation of personalities and less criticism. 
It is a cold, scientific treatment of the hard 
facts of German recovery—a model of its 
kind. 

An associate professor of economics of 
Columbia University and for years a student 
of German economy, Professor Angell is 
admirably qualified to make the study of 
post-war Germany assigned him by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The Council 
arranged for him to spend a year in Ger- 
many for investigation on the ground, and 
this volume is his report. Professor Angell’s 
conclusions on essential points may be best 
stated in his own words. They are amply 
supported by the evidence submitted. 


Germany’s general industrial strength is now 
greater than that of any other continental coun- 
try, and in a number of important lines it has 
even passed Great Britain, while her foreign 
trade is slowly but surely regaining its .pre-war 
size. Finally, the schedule of Reparations an- 
nuities have been paid promptly and without dif- 
ficulty. 


And again 


Germany has reéstablished her industrial su- 
premacy on the continent, and has regained the 
largest part of the world leadership she held be- 
fore the war. On the whole she is now quite 
as strong economically as she was in 1913 and 
in some branches much stronger. 


In regard to the tax burden, as it is not 
possible to reduce all the comparative fac- 
tors to concrete numerical terms, Professor 


Angell 


can only venture the opinion without further dis- 
cussion, that the real weight of taxation and 
Reparations charges combined is now heavier in 
Germany than the tax charges in any other coun- 
try in the world. The latter opinion is not 
altered by the virtual certainty that the recom- 
mendations of the recent Paris Conference will 
be carried out. The reduction in Reparations 
payments which Germany will secure under them 
amounts, even for the first year, to only a little 
over three per cent of her present aggregate gov- 
ernmental charges. 


Nevertheless 


the internal burden, though fairly heavy, has not 
been exorbitant in purely monetary terms. Its 
greatest weight has been psychological rather 
than economic, and has been the natural out- 
growth of the resentment against any system of 
control, however well administered, which lies in 
foreign hands. 


But 


the so-called external burden, the burden of 
making payments abroad for which no economic 
return is received, is another matter. In 1928- 
29 nearly 3.4 per cent of all that Germany pro- 
duced was sent out of the country on Reparations 
account, with little direct current return of goods 
or services, and was hence lost to her economic 
life. Until now, however, this loss has been 
more than offset by the gains from the importa- 
tion of foreign capital. ‘The pressure on the 
German standard of living which may develop 
from time to time when the eventual diminution 
of capital imports compels Germany to make 
Reparations payments abroad out of her own net 
production, and out of her own surplus of mer- 
chandise exports, has not yet begun to be felt. 


The final chapter contains an excellent 
analysis of the Young Plan, and the book 
closes on an optimistic note: 


But that Germany’s expansion will continue in 
coming years seems assured. The road 
marked out for Germany through the coming 
decades is not easy, but it is a road which climbs 
steadily upward, and at its end lies the prize of 
assured national strength and prosperity. 





Apropos of the forthcoming Limited 
Edition of “The Devil and the Lady,” a 
play by Lord Tennyson that was written 
over a hundred years ago and is now first 
to be published, Mr, Charles Tennyson, 
grandson of the poet, has the following to 
say: 

“There are two manuscripts,” he said, 
“the later and more complete one being the 
property of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
whom it was given by my uncle, Lord Ten- 
nyson, who. died in December 1918. He 
had a copy made of it which was left to 
me with other manuscripts of my grand- 
father’s poems. The other manuscript is 
in my possession, and was written at an 
earlier date. That I have been able to 
establish quite certainly. ‘ 

“The Trinity manuscript is not all in the 
poet’s handwriting; the greater part was 
written by someone else, possibly a mem- 
ber of the family, whose handwriting I have 
been unable to trace. It is virtually a copy 
of my manuscript, with alterations and ad- 
ditions in the young poet’s handwriting on 
the alternating blank sheets. The earlier 
manuscript is all in Tennyson’s own hand. 
The letters are wonderfully formed for a 
boy of fourteen, and remarkably like the 
poet’s later writing.” 





Sixty wild men, on 
stolen horses, mules 
and zebras — they were 
the Kilimanjaro garrison 
that fought the World War 
in German East Africa. 
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by Balder Olden 


Not one had a uniform. Not one 
knew anything about military tricks, 
A grotesque garrison of half-bar- 
barized derelicts and dreamers, | 
savages and misfits, heroes and 
drunken maniacs, fighting a gro- 
tesque war in an unspoiled area 
of jungles and plains. 

Out of this segment Balder 
Olden has fashioned a novel mag- 
nificent in its realism and psycho- 
logical intensity, refreshing in its 
entire newness. Compared with 
these hardened, bitter fighters, 
Kipling’s colonial soldiers are a 
light opera chorus. $2.50 
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Anonymous 


It dishes up quite a lot of 
spice—spicily. She cer- 
tainly knew her boy 
friends.” —Phila. Record 
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A NATION OF PATRIOTS 
BY 


CARLTON J. H- HAYES 





This book is a study of nationa) 
propaganda. It tells of the ef- 
forts that are being made to 
stimulate patriotic force, 
speech and action at the ex- 
pense of at least un-national, 

if not international indoc- 














trination. Professor Hayes 
has done an intensive and 
intensely interesting anal- 
ysis and investigation of 
French schoo! books, 
journals,new spapers,and 
theactivities of the church, 
cinema, radio and the 
many patrioticsocieties. 
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The outstanding piece of 
work in war literature’ 


tETREAT 


A NOVEL OF 1918 


BY C. R. 


BENSTEAD 


The war book that is stirring the thought 
of two continents 


John Haynes Holmes, liberal clergyman and 
pastor of Community Church in New York, 
calls it: “A new and remarkable contribution 
to the war literature of our time. | would not 
have believed that so new an angle of ap- 
proach could have been opened up at this 
late day.” 


FASCINATING AND DISCRIMINATING 


Rev. J. W. G. Ward, internationally known 
minister, comments as follows: “This is the 
finest narrative of the World War that | have 
read, both fascinating and discriminating.” 


ONE OF THE BEST 


Dean Inge of St. Paul's, famous leader of the 
Church of England, says: “Benstead has writ- 
ten one of the best and most original of the 
new war books.” 


LIKE GREEK TRAGEDY 


The Manchester Guardian calls RETREAT “the 
outstanding piece of work in war literature. If 
not on a plane with Greek tragedy, it comes 
very near to it.” 


THRILLING AND THOUGHTFUL 


Bruce Gould, of the N. Y. Evening Post, says: 
“When the final roll call of war books is 
sounded, RETREAT will answer from the front 
rank. It is a thrilling book; but even more it 
is a thoughtful book, with devastating impli- 
cations.” 


STARK VERACITY 


Du Bose Heyward, author of “Mamba's 
Daughters” and “Porgy,” writes: “I'd like to 
speak for this masterpiece. RETREAT is as 
British as ‘Journey's End.’ It speaks with the 
same repressed power—the same terrible 
and stark veracity. | cannot conceive of a 
better written war book.” 


AN EPIC STORY 


Says The London Post: “It is one of the most 
enthralling of new war novels. The padre is a 
pathetic and impressive figure, yet RETREAT 
would be a great novel without him because 
of its wonderfully vivid impressions of the 
retreat. An epic story.” 


RETREAT, at all bookstores, $2.50 


353 Fourth Avenue 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York, N. Y. 
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“One of the most tender and heroic novels 


to come hurtling out of ink and paper since...1918. [t gets under 
the skin....one of the few real jewels among a lot of... war brummagem” 


~Brooklyn Daily Eaqle 


the 


Whistlers 


“A very gentle, a very moving story.”~ N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


Room 


PAUL a 


Some Recent Fiction 


On the Horns of a Dilemma 

THE CRYSTAL ICICLE. By KATHERINE 
KFITH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Horace Coon 


At first sight this appears to be merely 

one more modern novel, illustrating by 
its binding as well as its content the futility 
and impermanence of so much of contempo- 
rary fiction. On closer inspection, however, 


a number of charms and virtues emerge 
which set it apart from the general run of 
similar stories. Here is the usual American 
husband, who, after seven years of married 
bliss, decides that his wife lacks passion; he 
thereupon has an affair with a lady who 


has come to the same conclusion about the 
shortcomings of her mate. It ends by Harold 
returning to Nancy, his wife, because she is 
going to have another child by him, while 
Joan, the other lady, is left with the 
customary heartbreak. Fortunately neither 
of the lovers has left home. 

Although that is what happens, the story 
cannot be forgotten as easily as the outline 
Miss Keith infuses a magic into 
her writing which makes her characters 
glow with reality and her style radiant with 
the charm of one who has an instinct for 
precision. She evokes a suspense which 
compels the reader to share the lives of her 
people. She gives a convincing delineation 
of all three, revealing the consciousness of 
the wife as well as that of the other 
woman, and exposing also authentic samples 


suggests. 


“A remarkable bit of writing.... conveys an ineradicable picture.” ~ 


Harry Hansen. 


“The more I think of The Whistlers’ Room, the more perfect 
itseems to be.”~ Walter Yust, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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of the man’s mental processes. 




















LOUIS BROMFIELD SAYS 
“A simple moving story of one of 
those humble lives of which we catch 
a glimpse only now and then in the 
tabloid newspapers. Admirably done 
in a simple, understanding fashion.” 


F. P. A. SAYS 

“The utterly credible tale of a mother 
and four children, and their relations 
to her and to each other. The book 
so held me that I did not put it down 
till I had finished reading it, at past 
three in the morning.” 


FANNIE HURST SAYS 

“A book that pricks your interest from 
that start, holds and amazes you to 
the finish, and sticks like a burr to the 
memory.” 


J. P. McEVOY SAYS 

“A grim, enchanting book.:I could 
not put it down, and now I cannot 
put it out of my mind.” 


The WASHINGTON POST 
SAYS 

“This is in truth thestory of a woman’s 
heart. The reader is apt to forget that 
he is not reading a true autobiography. 
Perhaps it is.” 


BY HELEN GRACE CARLISLE 


“Decidedly and unques- 
tionably first rate—” says 


the New Yorker, “‘—one 
of the three books in the 
past few years that has 
given me a jolt.” Upon 
a flood of such unquali- 
fied praise, this tremen- 
dously vital story of one 
woman’s life has ridden 
its way into all best-seller 
lists. In three weeks it has 
sold 12,000 copies. If you 
have any taste for realism 
that is sincere, sensitive 
and touching, you will 
enjoy Mothers Cry. 


6rH PRINTING—$2.50 
HARPER« BROTHERS 








The N. Y. TIMES SAYS 
“A book full to the brim with life, 


as Street Scene is full of life, sometimes 
funny, sometimes pathetic, often over- 
whelming. All the small common- 
places are infused with importance 
under the magic of Miss Carlisle’s 
touch; so that the final really momen- 
tous action is almost overpowering. 
The novel leaves an almost unbroken 
spell out of which the reader comes 
feeling that he has penetrated beneath 
the surface of something rich and 


beautiful.” 


The PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 
SAYS 

“Powerful and enthralling—a_note- 
worthy, memorable book which can 
be unreservedly recommended.” 


The N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 
SAYS 

“Rich in detail and humor, the inci- 
dents of minute-to-minute living, this 
story of Mary Williams is forceful and 
moving, not easy to forget. The reader 
will not lay down the book till the 
very end.” 


The N. Y. TELEGRAPH SAYS 
“Te is, indeed, the one book of the 


moment that defies indolence and fas- 
cinates to the edge of fierceness even 
one who starts to it as the most casual 
of readers.” 








She ‘is at 
her best, however, in catching the tragedies 
of the minor characters—and they are in- 
finitely more moving than those upon whom 
she concentrates. The tragedy of Charlotte, 
the German nursemaid discharged because 
the child has outgrown her, is fine and deep, 

















and the understanding of the children dur- 
ing the crucial moments in the lives of their 
parents is portrayed simply, briefly , and 
beautifully. 

Nancy is drawn with so much sympathy 
and warmth that when the author tells us 
she is a Catholic Puritan, and has her acting 
in an unpleasantly conventional manner, we 
don’t altogether believe it. We like her 
too much at the beginning to accept these 
scenes as real. Harold is a wealthy car- 
toonist in Chicago who thinks like a stock- 
broker or lawyer. Why these charming 
women should be begging him for the 
privilege of having children by him is dif- 
ficult to understand. One suspects he must 
have qualities about which the author has 
not told us. The most interesting character 
is Joan. She is married to the idealist 
twenty years her senior and hence it follows 
by contemporary domestic logic, she must 
have affairs. She is in a dilemma. If she 
selects a man she does not love the result 
is disgust and futility; if she accepts a man 
she does love, the end is heartbreak. This, 
then, is “The Crystal Icicle,” which refers 
to love that neither “cares to slip away nor 

it good to keep.” 





The Prix Brentano Novel 


THE HILL OF DESTINY. By JEAN 
Giono, New York: Brentano’s. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, JR. 

HE Prix Brentano, which annually as- 
sures translation and American publica- 
tion to some book chosen as an illustration of 
what the donor calls “the French cultural 
ideas,” has this year fallen to M. Jean 

Giono’s “Colline.” The author is a young 

clerk, still employed in his native town, 

Moresque in Provence. Just why his ex- 

cellent first novel should have been chosen 

under the conditions is a little doubtful, 
since it is not in the traditional Gallic man- 
ner, and is wholly lacking in anything so 
deliberately artificial as a “cultural ideal.” 

It recalls, in fact, some recent Scandina- 
vian novels more than anything French. In 
substance it is merely a strongly drawn study 
of peasant life, in which all .the characters 
are inhabitants of a tiny hamlet under the 
shadow of a great hill. They are involved 
in a continual desperate struggle with nature. 
Their crops fail, disease attacks their ranks, 
their water supply gives out, and finally a 
forest fire all but reduces them to ashes 
along with their houses and possessions. The 
events are simple and common enough. The 
characters have the conventional qualities at- 
tributed to peasants in innumerable rustic 
novels in all languages. They are super- 
stitious, afraid of the forces which seem 
so unexpectedly and crushingly to be turned 
against them, yet they are capable of fight- 
ing desperately. In the end they win at 
least a truce from their ill-luck. 

Nothing in the book is improbable, yet 
an air of mystery (which is the author’s 
chief contribution) lies over it. Neither 
narrative, well conducted as it is, nor the 
atmosphere, which is accurate with the un- 
conscious precision possible only to a man 
writing of his own region and his own peo- 
ple, make the book unusual. M. Giono’s 
particular distinction lies in the emphasis 
which he puts on the unknown element, the 
hidden malice which accompanies every 
event of his story. In the minds of his 
country folk the hill takes on an actual evil 
personality, carrying on an unending war- 
fare with mankind which is half revenge 
and half sheer pleasure in doing all that can 
be done to hinder the reclamation of the 
land. The power of the soil, the trees, and 
the beasts of the field,—“even the small 
ones,” M. Giono adds,—over the blindly 
struggling peasant has seldom been more 
eloquently stated. 

M. Giono’s manner is simple and unaf- 
fected, since he has not yet acquired 
academic airs and graces. A book which 
might have been made intolerably heavy in 
English is kept readable thanks to M. Le 
Clerc’s translation. 





During the absence of Mr. BENET in 
Europe “Round about Parnassus” will 
not appear. 





Four unpublished letters of Abraham Lin 
coln, which bring out salient points in his 
early career as a politician, were recently 
made public by Emanuel Hertz, well-known 
collector of Lincolniana. ‘These letters were 
written by Lincoln in 1849, after he had 
served a term in Congress as the lone Wing 
Representative from Illinois. Their contents 
throw light on Lincoln and his political 
methods and indicate that he wanted to be 
consulted in the matter of patronage. 
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A Letter from Italy 


By SAMUEL PuTNAM 


“OME years ago, when Papini’s “Life of 

Christ” was published in English trans- 
lation, Mr. H. L. Mencken, objecting to the 
polemic tone of the work and concluding a 
review that was alinost in Papini’s own crit- 
ical style, remarked that “the life of Christ 
ought to be written by gentlemen.” What 
Mr. Mencken did not know was that Gio- 
vanni Papini, in his own eyes, has always 
been something of a Demiurge, revolution- 
ary, destroying, inspiring, creating, with a 
vision of himself at once as a hero, re- 
former, and saint, and with a one-time pur- 
pose of writing the “Memoirs of God” in 
the first person singular! And a Demiurge 
ind a gentleman are not precisely the same 
thing. 

In writing his “Storia di Cristo,” Signor 
Papini brought the one gift he had, his 
demiurgic wrath, to merge it in that subdu- 
ng personality in which men have found 
both wrath and love, so many varied sides. 
That the Christ lashing the money-changers 
in the temple should have been the scene that 
impinged upon his imagination and keyed 
his book is no great cause for wonderment. 

The life of his newly found Master hav- 
ing been dealt with, it is altogether in the 
nature of things that Papini, whose view of 
art and history has always been the intimate, 
personal, autobiographic one, should have 
turned to St. Augustine, for in the author 
of the “Confessions” the author of “Un 
Uomo Finito” finds no little of his own 
spiritual counterpart. The same almost cos- 
mic (demiurgic) disorder, the same relent- 
less striving for a City four-square and sat- 
isfying. M. Etienne Gilson, in his recent 
“Introduction 4 Etude de Saint Augustin,” 
has called attention to the apparently insu- 
perable lack of order in Augustinism, even 
though there may be discoverable a certain 
order in disorder; and Papini, who has made 
the grand tour of all the philosophers and 
philosophies, only to find that they had 
“nothing to say,” may be said to have taken 
refuge from a world of irreconcilable 
“Minds.” 

That Papini the biographer is conscious 
of a kinship with his subject is evident. His 
“Augustine” is, in a manner, a chapter of 
that “Egology” which he for some years has 
been threatening to write. It is with a cer- 
tain proud humility that he identifies him- 
self with the church father, finding in such 
fraternal identification a justification and a 
balm. He is here not merely the hagiog- 
rapher; he is the great penitent, a modern 
Augustine who has gone through all the 
varieties of religious experience, and who is 
now sitting down to examine his own soul. 
Like Bossuet, whose disciple he is in more 
ways than one, his tendency ever is to “in- 
teriorize theology.” Being the great con- 
vert, his book is a study in the psychology 
of conversion. What if he is possessed of a 
certain rather typically Italian megalomania? 
It has become, on the whole, a good-natured, 
in place of a snarling, obsession. And Au- 
gustine himself? No, Papini, assuredly, is 
neither a St. Francis of Assisi nor a St. 
Thomas Aquinas; but with Augustine, he 
has some right to speak. 

Biography with Papini means poetics; we 
are to be permitted to doubt his earlier state- 
ment to the effect that the subject of a bi- 
ography is an “intellectual object.” His 
phrase used of Leonardo (cf. M. Valéry), 
“la mia bella biographia spirituale,” remains 
significant. ‘The thing that interests him is 
“that living and complete reality which is 
the individuality.” He has been untouched 
—or has he been?—by that after-the-war 
break-up of the personality which is one of 
the distressing instigations of much modern 
writing. It is through autobiography that 
he sees history. The great of the past, he 
tells us, are historic fragments in which we 
are to find ourselves, cadavers into which we 
are to put the breath of life. 

This attitude is essentially that of the De- 
miurge, and it was as a youthful and poetic 
Demiurge that Papini began his writing ca- 
reer, with his collection of short stories, “Tl 
Tragico Quotidiano,” and his first volume of 
criticism, “I! Crepuscolo dei Filosofi,” in 
1906. The date is an important one. The 
old Carduccian oftocentismo was breaking 


’ 


up and Croce was coming in, while Mari- 
netti and the Futurists were just beyond the 
horizon. Philosophically, there was a marked 
débacle of Positivism. followed by the intro- 
duction of foreign influences, including the 
Pragmatism of William James, which tended 
to become naturalized upon contact with the 
national thoucht. The philosophy of Berg- 
son, on the other hond, failed to make any 
great headway in the peninsula; and this 
may account for a perceptible difference in 
northern and southern thinking in the west- 
ern Europe of to-day. What happened was, 


the doctrine of James combined with an in- 
dubitable epic and heroic vein in the modern 
Italian, to produce a new nineteenth-century 
idealism. It was a good moment for a 
Demiurge to make his début. 

It is not quite correct to say that Papini’s 
literary career began with the publication of 
his first volumes in 1906. It had, properly 
speaking, begun three years before, with // 
Leonardo, a polemic, pragmatic (and some- 
what Bergsonian) review founded and di- 
rected by Papini, with Prezzolini, Borgese, 
Vailati, Costetti, Spadini, Calderoni, and 
others as collaborators. This was a feature 
of the early-century Florentine renaissance. 
The Leonardo was a typically Tuscan or- 
gan, and ran from 1903 to 1907. In 1908, 
La Voce was started, with Prezzolini and, 
for a time, Papini as editors. It was in // 
Leonardo and the early Voce that Papini 
the critic evolved, a critic who appeared to 
be entirely free of that live-and-let-live 
spirit to be found in the France of the same 
period. Here was an autocritical (the word 
is lifted from the Italian) judge of the 
work of art and its shortcomings, a critic 
whose violence took its revenge in a certain 
inelegance, not to say ugliness, of style and, 
some would say, of revealed personality. As 
for the style, it was one marked by many 
deliberate crudities and barbarisms and neo- 
Romantic and Futuristic nebulosities, and 
through it was to be made out a critic who 
spoke the “rhetoric of sincerity,” who 
masked his sincerity in a superior condescen- 
sion. In many respects, the style and the 
man we meet with here remind us of our 
own Mr. Mencken. Take, for example, such 
a sentence as this from the essay on Enrico 
Ferri: “Not content with being as mouthy 
as a charlatan, he was as dogmatic as a Cal- 
vinist.” The explanation, in Papini’s case, 
lies in the fact that a none too well equipped, 
however for the moment effective, polemist 
and a Dionysiac poet were locked in combat. 

Then, about 1910, a collapse occurred, 
and Papini went through a spiritual crisis in 
which it seemed that thought, life, and art 
had failed him. His former idealism lav 
shattered; for the egoist had met the egoist’s 
Nemesis, self-repletion. Overcome by no 
conqueror unless it was himself, he sat at 
the death-bed of the internal demon. His 
was the tragedy of the man of will, who 
has sounded out the utmost possibilities of 
volition, and who has found that beyond is 
“madness, death, or the monastery.” The 
first instinctive gesture was one of escape, 
to create an extraneous value, a value out- 
side of self; and we see the fruit of this ef- 
fort in “L?Altra Meta,” 1911, in which an 
attempt is made to erect a philosophy of ne- 
gation and contradiction, The attempt was 
none too successful, as is apparent in “Un 
Uomo Finito,” published in the same year, a 
pulsating and poetic autobiography, one of 
the greatest in its gevre. 

This period lasted for some little time. 
The before-the-war years were the bitter 
years with Papini. The old Voce, an organ 
at once literary, political, and philosophic, 
which numbered among its contributors such 
men as Croce, Gentile, and Soffici, passed 
out, in 1913, upon the eve of the war. In 
1913, Papini and Soffici founded Lacerba, 
which was slain by the war in 1915. In 
the pages of both La Voce and Lacerba, 
Papini did much to provide a basis for a 
national culture and to diffuse a new intel- 
lectual atmosphere, by combatting old ideas 
and agitating for new ones. None the less, 
the note of hate remained the dominant one, 
that hate which is but the other side of the 
shield. Christianity and the founder of 
Christianity did not escape this Tarquinian 
plucker of heads, as witness attacks in Lacer- 
ba, on the personality and tradition of Jesus. 

Out of it all emerged a better poet, one 
who found, once the storm was over, that he 
had much in common with the epic-striving, 
blindly hewing youth of his day. It may 
have been the war that wrought the mir- 
acle. Signor Enzo Palmieri is inclined to 
believe that it was. Papini, we are told, 
had looked to the war as a universal cathar- 
sis, and was deceived when the catharsis was 
not visible, this leading him back to Chris- 
tianity and its explanation in the form of 
original sin. Whatever the cause, there has 
been discernible in the after-war Papini a 
crowing claritv and serenity, the serenity of 
one who is drawing near to paradise. 

As to Papini’s conversion, has not Car- 
ducci told us that Italy is “fundamentally 
theological”? Papini himself, a long time 
arco, informed us that he could conceive a 
state of being in God or against God, but 
not without God, And now, in practice none 
too good a Catholic, it is back to the Demi- 
urge, with a vision of himself as God, shap- 
ing the vision of reality. 


New MACMILLAN Books 


At $3.00 


If You Want a Copy 
You Must Get It Now 


THE RISE or 


AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


This limited, one-volume edition, priced at $3.00 has been 
completely sold by the publishers to bookstores, where it will 
be available for only a short time. The book will not be re- 
issued at this price. Place your order today. 


The Wost Powerful 
Personality Vow 
Affecting Destiny 


MAHATMA 
GANDHI’S 


IDEAS 


Edited by C. F. Andrews 


The world’s chief practitioner 
of the doctrine of non-violence 
has, through the force of his 
ideas, started a movement in 
India which is deeply affecting 
the whole world. To understand 
the news, read this book. $3.00 





Behind the Scenes 
of the ex-Kaiser’s 
Private Life 


Letters of the 


EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 


Edited by 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


These letters of the former 
Kaiser’s mother, smuggled out 
of Germany under his nose, are 
now available in a new edition 
at half the former price. They 
make an unusual revelation of 
conditions at the court in the 
days of the old Empire. $4.00 





Selected Simultaneously by 
Two Business Book Clubs 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


By Joseph H. Appel 


This business biography of John Wanamaker, founder and 
builder, merchant and public servant, contains much of direct 
interest for every business man and woman. $5.00 


For Every Investor 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH 


AND AFTER 


By Irving Fisher 


A sober, helpful analysis of the Wall Street debacle by one of 
America’s foremost economists. To be published February 18. 


Probable price $2.00 





If You Are Over Forty... 
SALVAGING OLD AGE 


By Lillien J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy 


How to live sanely, and usefully, and interestingly. “It deserves 
to be read by everyone who has passed his fortieth birthday.” 


— New York Times 


$2.00 


The LABOR INJUNCTION 
By Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene 


Is the labor injunction a desirable social policy ? This ques- 
tion has agitated America for three decades, and is still acute. 
This new book presents the labor injunction in all of its many 


phases. 


$5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Three 


Against Fate 


by (Mary Agnes Hamilton 


A tense and powerful story of a woman whose hus- 
band is on trial for the murder of the man he 
thought her lover. A remarkable combination of 
a war novel and the story of a murder trial. 
"Before you are half through you are riding the 
waves of emotion like a surf-board diver, and can- 
not put it down for sheer excitement.""—Boston 
Transcript. $2.50 


= 


Laughing 
Boy 


by Oliver ohn Surge 


98th thousand. "The hot blue sky of the desert 
burns its pages; the desert winds blow through it. 
It is a really beautiful idyll of Navajo life."—The 
New Yorker. "Oliver La Farge has made the 
legend of the Navajos immortal."—Boston Trans- 
cript. "A daring and lovely picture.""—Atlantic 
Monthly. $2.50 


*« * 


Daughters 
Of Eve 


by Gamaltel “Bradford 


Fascinating portraits of Ninon de Lenclos, Madame 
de Maintenon, Catherine the Great, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, George Sand, and others. "The weird ten- 
sions in the life of George Sand; the madness in 
the life of Divine Sarah—they are all here, and 
without the lamentable hysteria of present-day 
biography. Bradford paints mad women and pas- 
sionate women with calm, penetrating words."— 


Philadelphia Record. Illustrated, $3.50 


* * . 


Unafraids 4 0. 


of Pane t ae ae 
by (Winnifred King Rugg 


"Here is a book with a grasp of the essential great 
facts of this woman's life, an understanding not 
only of what she did, but of what she stood for, 
po these facts are reinforced by a keen relish of 
the figures of the times. It is a model piece of 
Colonial history and of intuitive dramatic visualiza- 
tion.""——Boston Transcript. $3.50 
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Points of View 


An “Under Thirty” Protests 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


The article which inspired this letter, As 
a Man Thinketh, by Harlan Hatcher, is the 
result of highly commendable interest on 
the part of the Saturday Review in the liter- 
ary ideals of the “younger generation.” In 
the hope that the same interest might extend 
to those who represent another group of the 
same generation which is in direct disagree- 
ment with nearly all of the aforementioned 
article, this letter, which might be called “In 
Defence of Our Generation,” is written. 

To sum up Mr. Hatcher’s article in brief, 
which can be done easily enough, it states 
that the trend of our generation is toward 
a renewal of the same old tried and true 
methods of the masters of the past. We are 
seeking something new, but we are going 
back to the old to find it. This seems rather 
incomprehensible to me. Mr. Hatcher seems 
to expect that by imitating the masters of 
the past something new—he appears to have 
no idea what it is—will magically come to 
us. If that is the extent of the progressive- 
ness of our generation, I wish that I had 
been born in another. 

“We are also a little bored with the group 
over which Mr. Mencken presides.” Per- 
haps we are, if we have been reading too 
much of it, but what we are most bored at 
is this eternal ranting of those who are too 
narrow to appreciate more than certain 
schools which they may admire. About nine- 
tenths of Mr. Hatcher’s article is devoted 
to the minute classification of present-day 
writers and schools, and while the classifi- 
cation cannot be accurate as a reflection of 
so varied a taste as has our generation, my 
principal objection to it is the simple fact 
that our outstanding characteristic is free- 
dom from that self-same tendency to classi- 
fy by comparison. 

“We think he (Keats) did a very good 
job in the Ode to a Nightingale.” Another 
matter of “school.” We may look at it 
from the stand-point of one school, or we 
may change about, If we are governed by 
our feelings, it may all depend on how we 
feel, at the time of reading, how we pro- 
nounce judgment. It may be a fine piece 
of work for the masses, but not for one 
certain individual. Then arises the question 
of what viewpoint from which to judge. 
Eventually we come to judge a thing not by 
its own merit at all, for there is nothing 
written on which everyone can agree, but 
simply and entirely by whether or not it 
arouses a pleasure or a valuable thought in 
the mind of the reader. We read everything 
and judge it not at all, but try to get from 
the whole a clearer knowledge of life. Con- 
trasts make up a large part of our philoso- 
phy, and if we hadn’t the bad we could not 
appreciate the good. This forms the para- 
dox of making the bad good, which we have 
long since stopped bothering to argue about. 
We are concerned with but one goal—to 
make as much progress as possible; but 
those who seek to progress by embracing the 
ways of the past we do not condemn, 
though we may ourselves prefer to risk 
failure by attempting something new which 
we are not sure of attaining. 

We may become interested in the belief 
that utter frankness is progressive; then, 
seeming to lose much beauty through lack 
of romance, illusion, subtlety, we turn to 
the other extreme. This in turn proves 
false, and if we were any other generation 
but our own we would seek for a happy 
medium, blind to the fact that through lack 
of contrast that, too, would soon lose its 
effectiveness. But this is just another of 
our many characteristics which I have failed 
to find in Mr. Hatcher’s article. It would 
take another article rather than this letter 
to do justice to the rest. 

NEWTON F. TOLMAN 

Chesham, N. H. 


In an Ivory Tower? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Excuse me for rushing in where angels, 
apparently, fear to tread; but I have been 
reading several articles in celebration of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s sixtieth anni- 
versary, including that in the Saturday Re- 
view of January 11, and have been aston- 
ished and somewhat disgusted at the una- 
imity with which the writers especially 
praise Mr. Robinson for being, as they al- 
lege, practically the only living American 
poet of distinction who has never debased 
his high calling by engaging in such low 
pursuits as teaching, lecturing, and editorial 
work. 

What I have to say in no wise reflects on 


Mr. Robinson, whom we all respect and ad- 
mire. No one questions his right to work 
and live as he sees fit. I have no doubt that 
the conditions under which his poems were 
produced were the best—for him. But there 
are plenty of better reasons for praising him, 
and I am sure that he would not wish to 
receive a pat on the shoulder that entailed 
a backhand slap at his peers. 


Sad, but true; most American poets do 
not sit aloft and aloof, each in his ivory 
tower, punctually fed with nectar and am- 
brosia sent down from high Olympus in the 
panniers of Pegasus. Our degraded sons of 
Apollo have fallen so low as to work to 
pay their way, to earn enough to support 
themselves and those dependent upon them, 
and to fill their obligations by such furtive 
methods as teaching, lecturing, editing, prac- 
tising law or medicine, and even by engag- 
ing in commercial activities! What is worse, 
the caitiffs, I have observed, glory in their 
shame, enjoying their humiliating indepen- 
dence and even finding pleasure and stimu- 
lation of heart and soul in work-a-day con- 
tacts with their fellow men. 

Just think of it! Here is Lew Sarett not 
only teaching and lecturing, but also serving 
as United States Ranger, and incidentally 
acquiring an understanding of our woods 
and mountains and all that dwell therein 
which has enabled him to interpret them 
with unexcelled truth and lyric fervor. 
Here is Robert Frost with what he has 
gained as teacher and farmer. Here is John 
Hall Wheelock with his fineness and modesty 
strangely unimpaired by editorial labors. 
Here are such as Grace Hazard Conkling 
and Helen Gray Cone, whose standards do 
not seem to have suffered from being im- 
parted to successive college classes. Here is 
young Stephen Benét, whose splendid, joyous 
vigor does not diminish because of a few 
tussles with the world. And here are so 
many other men and women of whom I am 
proud, teachers, lecturers, editors, stenog- 
raphers, whatever they will, none the worse 
poets because they earn their living, hold 
their heads high, look the world in the face, 
and know the people of whom and for 
whom they write, 

Do our critics and reviewers sigh for the 
return of the day when the poet was de- 
pendent upon the bounty of a condescending 
patron? If not, let us have no more of this 
mawkish snobbery. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 

New York. 
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By JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH 


I O the stirring. 


tributes of Romain Rolland, 
Arnold Bennett, Israel Zangwill 
and Paul Claudel that launched 
this magnificent saga of a fam- 
ily and a business, is now 
added a series of tributes from 
America. 




















®-Tue Herarp-Trisune: 4 
vast epic—one of the richest 
achievements in the history 
of literature. 

® Van Wyck Brooks: Built 
on the scale of the master- 
pieces of French literature. 

© New York Times: J book 
that has all the earmarks of 
@ major work. 

© Watpo Frank: A story of 
monumental power and far. 
horizons. 

© Time: Bloch has achieved 
what few of his contemporaries 
even attempt. 


Translated by C. K. Scort-MoncrieFF 
Introduction by Romain Roiianp 


First edition sold out first week 
after publication... second edition 
now on sale at all bookstores $3.00 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 

THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE. 
By Jay B. HUBBELL, Macmillan. 1929. 
“Erudition,” Professor Hubbell quotes 

from an article by Professor Feuillerat in 
the Yale Review, “should naturally be the 
foundation of all its (criticism’s) construc- 
tions, erudition leaning on the one hand on 
history, on philology on the other. And 
from this springboard it will be able boldly 
to rise to that intimate apprehension of the 
inner meaning of literary works in all their 
aspects, historical, psychological, philoso- 
phical, and esthetic, which, as we have seen, 
is the goal of all criticism.” But we do not 
think that quite all of that is the goal of 
quite all literary criticism, or that its ability 
to so rise follows by inner necessity, or in 
fact is particularly apt to do so. Erudition 
does not seem to us exactly like a spring- 
board, nor intimate apprehension its especial 
distinction. Its virtues are something less 
impulsive. 

To put the point in more accessible form, 
we can readily agree that the trouble, or 
one of the troubles, with many contempo- 
rary critics and most contemporary readers 
is that they do not know enough. In 
especial, they do not know enough literature. 
To read contemporary literature with no 
other background than contemporary litera- 
ture and one’s own limited life, is to read 
with mistaken standards, under the control 
of likes and dislikes no doubt admirably 
genuine, but without the resources that make 
opinion something more than opinionated. 
Unsophisticated reading has its own im- 
measurable values, but unsophisticated cri- 
ticism in print is innocence out of place. 
If one compares the literary essays of college 
professors of literature with those of pro- 
fessional writers, the advantage on the 
whole is with the professors as respects 
width of knowledge and meatiness of 
thought; for the trouble with the pro- 
fessional writer is that he writes too much 
in proportion to his thinking. And the 
trouble with the academic critic is not, I 
think, the weight of his erudition. It is 
rather, perhaps, the outcome of his daily 
teaching. 

Every routine produces its habits of mind, 
its protective callouses, Every theme reader, 
or reader for or editor of a magazine, de- 
velops protective callouses and automatic 
foot rules, to enable him to stand the impact 
of incessant manuscripts. The effect of daily 
teaching, of the routine exercise of literary 
appreciation, is of course different with dif- 
ferent men. There is no academic mind. 
But in Professor Hubbell’s method and re- 
sult one seems to discern the adjustments of 
routine. His illustrative quotations are 
voluminous and open no unexpected doors. 
The total impression is of something too 
uniformally unadventurous, something, in 
fact, on the whole rather tame. The man- 
ner is not in the least pedantic or superior. 
It is reasoning and reasonable. As repre- 
sentative of a teacher’s method it seems to 
be admirably calculated to make plain a 
limited number of not too difficult ideas. 
But it does not seem to demand of us who 
are not his pupils as much knowledge or 
insight as we fancy we might be able to 
supply. 

GIANFRANCESCO Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA ON THE 
ImaGInaTion. The Latin text with a trans- 
lation and notes by Harry Caplan. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1. 

Tue Dramatic Worx or SAMuEt Foote. By 
Mary Megie Belden. Yale University Press. 
$2.50. 


Biography 
GEORGE V. By Sir GrorGE ARTHUR. 
Cape & Smith. 1930. 


Good republicans who are interested in 
the life of royalty will find in this volume 
an account of a sovereign whose personal 
life better bears the scrutiny of the curious 
than that of most monarchs and whose pub- 
lic life, though he has lived through some 
of the most colossal events of history, has 
had exceedingly slight effect upon their 
course. A genuinely religious man, pious 
in the true sense of the word, devoted to 
duty and the idea of duty, he has from 
childhood on to the present day given labor 
and devotion to his subjects and his king- 
dom. But not even so ardent a biographer 
as Sir George Arthur can make his life sig- 
nificant other than by reason of the position 
in which fortune has placed him. Nor, except 
for those for whom every detail of the ex- 
istence of royalty holds glamour, can such a 
chronicle as this hold much interest. It is ob- 


viously impossible during the lifetime of a 
sovereign for a subject who has taken part 
in political affairs and whose social position 
has brought him into contact with the court 
to write with freedom of the private or 
public life of his monarch. What emerges 
from this chronicle is the figure of a man 
lovable and loved, but of the history of his 
time nothing at all that is not already 
known to the least of his subjects. 


Fiction 
THE RUNNER. A Romance of the Ni- 


agaras. By RALPH CONNOR. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1929. $2. 


As fought on land, the War of 1812 re- 
flected little glory upon American arms, 
which affords this patriotic Scots-Canadian 
novelist ample and legitimate opportunity to 
celebrate the deeds of his countrymen at the 
expense of our own ignominious and incom- 
petent efforts in the conflict. Parts of the 
story strongly suggest Cooper’s tales, while 
others resemble Henty’s “England Forever!” 
romances for boys. The action takes place 
almost entirely in the Niagara Peninsula, 
and there are many vivid descriptions of the 
battle fought by the British to repel the at- 
tempted invasions by enemy forces from 
across the border, For hero there is an in- 
credibly valorous young Canadian, General 
Brock’s protégé, whose exploits as dispatch 
bearer, marksman, scout, leader of the In- 
dian allies, if seriously regarded, seem pre- 
posterous. The merit of the tale lies chiefly 
in the historic authenticity with which life 
in the Dominion is reproduced prior to and 
during the years of the war. 


WHAT PRICE PARADISE? By ALAN 
HILLGARTH, Houghton Mifflin. 1929. 
$2. 


The dubious Paradise depicted in this 
strident mystery novel is Palm Beach at the 
height of the late Florida realty boom. Its 
characters, ranging from respectable people 
of wealth to bootleggers, hi-jackers, effete 
native swindlers, alien crooks, and smooth 
petty grafters, almost without exception are 
intent upon the reaping of easy fortunes 
before the inevitable slump is due to cut off 
the flow of riches. In his bedroom at a 
fashionable hotel a well-born wastrel is 
murdered, though by whom and why do not 
seem to bear heavily upon the story’s prog- 
ress until very near the end. An average 
example of crudely sensational fiction, the 
book is lively and diverting enough, if de- 
void of anything in the least distinguishing 
it from the mass of its kind. 


BETHEL. By Ett Morratr MILLEN. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2. 


This is, according to the jacket, a $2,500 
prize novel, the winner in the Christian 
Herald-Doubleday competition for the novel 
which best interprets in both content and 
spirit the principles of Christianity to the 
modern world. Prize novels are so gener- 
ally disappointing that one should really not 
be disappointed in any one of them, but one 
has a peculiarly legitimate grievance against 
“Bethel,” which is that the goods supplied 
are not those ordered. It does not convey 
any approach to the spirit of Christianity. 
The plot concerns the efforts of a mil- 
lionaire to buy the land on which a small 
church stands, and the refusal of the church 
to sell; the solution comes through the grand- 
son of the millionaire falling in love with 
the granddaughter of the minister. Obviously 
neither the struggle (in the course of which 
the blacksmith-preacher and the mill-hand 
millionaire once come to blows) nor its 
conclusion has in it anything essentially 
Christian. The spirit of the congregation 
is that of the Old Testament, or at the very 
best, that of the pagan philosophers; they 
belong indeed to one of those Scottish sects 
which are fond of calling themselves “a 
remnant of Israel.” It is a distressing 
thought that the judges could find no book 
that had at least an apprehension of the 
Gospels. 

The writing does nothing to redeem the 
matter. It is at once slovenly and pretenti- 
ous. One meets a fair sample in the de- 
scription of the protagonist that occupies the 
first half-dozen pages: “In full height, now, 
with his head tilted to the storm, a marker 
would have shown six feet three inches, with 
ultra proportions only in shoulders and 
arms.” That combination of a dangling 
participle with a Latin adverb, amazingly 
chosen to do the work of an English ad- 
jective, is characteristic of the book. 

(Continued on page 747) 
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INSPECT THEM AT ANY BOOKSTORE 
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A book for Everyone 


THE HUMAN MIND 
by arl (Menninger, M1. oS), 


“The simple, dramatic construction of The Human Mind ... its really brilliant 
series of specific cases of maladjustment... all help in making this explanation 
of the human personality invaluable to the reader who seeks a sane and 
thoroughly modern insight into the professional secrets of the psychiatrists.” 


—William Soskin, in The New York Evening Post $5.00 
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Not ON THE SCREEN 


Henry B. Fuller’s last novel 


Embert Howell’s metamorphosis from a shy bond 
salesman to a man-about-town is the most divert- 
ing story by an American who has for over forty 
years enriched us with his sensitive novels. “It is 
almost perfect writing . .. Read Ronald Firbank, 
read Norman Douglas . . . Then turn back to 
the man who could run rings around them at their 
own game.”—The Outlook. $2.50 
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THE VOYAGE HOME 


. 
_— ¢ ameson s new novel 
author of Farewell to Youth 


At forty Mary Hervey ruled two kingdoms—her world of tall-masted vessels 
and her home. But gradually her children and husband eluded her — and she 
found both work and power meaningless without love. This dramatic story 
of a woman who had to remake her life to find happiness is one that will 
appeal especially to the modern woman. $2.50 
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BUDDENBROOKS 
by THOMAS MANN 
Winner of the 1929 Nobel Prize in Literature 


A new and cheaper edition of Mann’s most 
popular novel. Over half a million copies have 
been sold in Germany in the last four months. 
704 pages. Cloth binding. $2.85 


FALSE SPRING 


aoulwvins oun Seymour's best selling novel 


“Should a girl reveal her youthful indiscretions?” Virginia Brodie’s struggle 
to forget — and find happiness after a “false spring” is a story that dramati- 
cally contrasts youthful and mature love. $2.50 


EARLY SORROW 
by THOMAS MANN 


This delicate portrayal of a young girl's inarti- 
culate love is Mann’s latest prose fiction. $1.50 


An Ex-Detective writes 


THE MALTESE FALCON 
by Dechicll Hammett 


author of Red Harvest and The Dain Curse 





Dashiell Hammett, ex-detective and racy mystery author, has written the story 
of Sam Spade, shyster detective, Don Juan, and hard-boiled hombre—one of 
the most unpredictable, realistic “Dicks” to be found in all mystery fiction. $2.50 


ALFRED *« A * KNOPF =~ PUBLISHER 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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One of the Incredible 
Figures of the World 


He was called everything from a “shifty adventurer” to “The 
y y 


Nazarene.” 
He went everywhere in the world, from Venezula to Russia. 


Hie knew everybody—from the Bowery butcher who recruited 
troops for the Leander fiasco to Napoleon who thought him 
a genius. 


A revolutionary by nature—he landed in America in time to 
enjoy the triumphs of our Revolution; France made him a 
general until Robespicrre nearly cut his head off; and he 
was the morning-star of South-American emancipation. 


wrote letters to Madame de Stael; Catherine II of Russia 
scandalized the Russian court by favoring him so openly; 
the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope was long reported to be 
the mother of his two sons; and many a fair young American 
wept when he left. He always left, pursuing his obsession: 
Liberty. Sometimes in ways worthy of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van—in green glass.s and a wig! 
held in his hand the key to European control of the New 
World, and he kept the leading statesmen of England, 
France, and Spain in a fever 
Poets have written that he was more than a man—he was an idea. 
The real Liberator betrayed him. He died in prison, but his 
name is on the Are de Triumphe, and he has a memorial oppo- 
site Bolivar’s. 


His story is fully, absorbingly told by William Spence Robert- 


son in 


THE LIFE OF MIRANDA 
Special edition, $17.50 Regular edition, $10 
Two handsome volumes, boxed, illustrated 


THE UNIVERSITY NortTH CAROLINA PREsS 


Following the Success of ULTIMA THULE, 
AUSTRALIA FELIX joins the Spring best-sellers 


“Every whit as sure, as rich and as simple 
as Ultima Thule.” N. Y. Herald Tribune 





“Henry Handel Richardson is great. Not 
since Dickens has there been a novelist so 
successful in characterization, and so thor- 
ough in the foibles of humanity.” WN. Y. Sun 


2nd large printing 


AUSTRALIA FELIX 


By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 










W. W. NORTON 
& COMPANY, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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w novel of the Mississippi land by the aut 


hor of Teeftallow. 
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| Competition No. 79. 


| 
j 2 3 
Competition: No. 8o. 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
COMPETITION 
“You are giving a party in honor 
of your recently acquired ‘Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannica’ and write an Ode to 
be chanted, dedicating the volumes to 
household use.” The prize for the 
best ode is awarded to Thomas H. 
Hamilton. 


EvocaTion. The Butler, intoning. 
(A good butler may yet be a sorry 
poet.) 
O Voices, crying in the wilderness of 
words, 


O vast and formless void of mis- 
created thought, 
See Chaos meekly yield to ordered 
roots and surds, 
These four and twenty 
volumes hit the spot. 


shining 


Cuorus. Chambermaids and Janitors, 
singing (with a most sober step 
4-4). 

Alpha, Beta, 

Kyrie eleison, 

Pax vobiscum, Laus Deo, 

Cyclopedia, Amen, 


Gamma, Rho, 


INVOCATION. The High-Priest, chant- 
ing. (Here is broken a bottle of 


ink.) 
O sop with your wise and witty 
Zoo, 
Shade of Confucius with your cur- 
licue, 
Great Moses, Plutarch, Plato, Aris- 
totle, 


Your blessings as we break this inky 


bottle. Cho. 


ABJURATION. The Master of the 
House, speaking. (Here is shown 
sincere contrition.) 

Now all the works of darkness we 
adjure 

The frowzy mind, the weak incon- 

stant heart, 

The Prince of Hiccups with his para- 

mour 

A pox on all that interferes with Art! 

Cho. 


INCANTATION. A Notary, cantillat- 
ing. (The set hath been bought on 
the installment plan.) 

Do you swear that these books have 

been paid for in toto, 

Or the constable’s cart will remove 

them con moto. 

Let me say though before my com- 

mission expires 

Inter nos,—as the Psalmist says, “All 
men are liars”? Cho. 








| The Wit’s Weekly | 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 
A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best verses 
“To Julia (1930), Not to bob her hair,” 


should reach the Saturday Review othce not later than the morning of February 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 

rhymed poem called “Country Auction.” 

Review ofhce not later than the morning of March 11.) 
Attention is called to the Rules printed below. 


wa —=—= 


in the manner of Herrick. (Entries 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 


CONVOCATION. The Neighbors on the 
North and on the South, murmur- 
ing. (A dubious proposal—Neigh- 
borliness is here enjoined as a social 
virtue. ) 

Now books are one thing you may 

lend to your neighbors, 

Thus making good use of the fruit 

of your labors. 

We lend you our teacups for after- 

noon téas 

Although you return them whenever 


you please. Cho. 


CELEBRATION. Chorus of Guests, 
chirping. (The Guests, having 
well drunk, call down a blessing 
on all scholars. ) 

Then bless we the man who discov- 

ered Papyru 

And bless we the devil who made 

printer's ink; 

And blessed the scholars 

desirous 

Of teaching our rusty cerebrums to 

think. Cho. 


who made us 


* 

DEDICATION. The Mistress of the 
House, declaiming. (A woman 
must needs have the last word.) 

Edition Quatrodecimal, sit lux! 

Reign thou in state among our prect- 

ous books, 

To human curiosity a spur, 

Sic semper; gaudeamus igitur. Cho. 

(Here the company falleth reverently 

to reading.) 


Homer Parsons’s entry (to the tune 
of “thirty-five millon words cannot 
have been wrong”) challenged the 
winner. Hans Maulschnapper called 
the true tune of the Ode, but in spite 
of his subtle “dedication to household 
use” I felt that Thomas M. Hamil- 
ton’s ode had a more truly domestic 
character. Phoebe Scribble, D. H. 
Avery, and T. T. Norris are also 
commended. 
RULES 

Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, Te Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. must 
be legible—typewritten if possible— 
and should bear the name or pseudo- 
nym of the author. Competitors may 
offer more than one entry. MSS. 
cannot be returned. The Editor’s de- 
cision is final and The Saturday Re- 
view reserves the right to print the 
whole or part of any entry. 

















The New Books 
(Continued from preceding page) 
CLUES OF THE CARIBEES. By T. S. 

STRIBLING. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 

$2.50. 

In this collection of mystery stories, Mr. 
T. S. Stribling approaches with unfortunate 
condescension a literary form which abler 
writers have thought not unworthy of their 
best efforts. The central idea of the group, 
that of a young American instructor in psy- 
chology, who turns amateur detective during 
a holiday spent in the countries bordering 
the Caribbean, is promising; and that Mr. 
Stribling knows much more about the 
Caribbean countries than he does about 
modern psychological method, should not 
perhaps matter greatly, But Mr, Stribling 
has had the not uncommon experience of 
reading of himself as a “promising young 
novelist” and he seems to feel that his pres- 
ent collection exhibits him in low and per- 
haps compromising company. 

By the uncommon slovenliness of his 
prose, by his willingness to play tricks with 
his story, and his transparent devices to 
disguise the thinness of his plots, by the 
grotesque caricatures which he seeks to palm 
off for characterization, he seems to be say- 
ing anxiously to his readers on almost every 
page: “See, these are only pot-boilers. I 
don’t take them seriously, myself.” In only 
one story, “The Governor of Cap Haitien,” 


does Mr. Stribling allow his real interest 
in the culture of the Black Republic to lead 
him to do his best. The publishers have 
given this collection an elaborate dress with 
ornamental wood-cuts and a separate title 
page in color for each story. One could 
wish the author had shown equal care. 


THE GOLDEN STONE. By W. A. G. 

PEAERSON. Dutton. 1929. $2. 

This is a pleasant story of pleasant peo- 
ple doing pleasant things—in spite of a 
lurid and misleading dust-cover. The 
rather unsightly Golden Stone, trophy for a 
curling competition, symbol of the social 
ambition of Benjamin Benjamin, Kt. is the 
center of a very elementary mystery. It is 
as well the mystery is elementary, for the 
sleuth appears to be very little advanced 
from the primer stage of detection. How- 
ever, that matters little, for the mystery is 
not the important part of the novel. The 
important part is the very amiably depicted 
group of visitors of a Swiss winter resort 
in midseason and their activities. There is 
not one disagreeable character in the book 
(even the villain fails to attain the slightest 
tinge of the sinister), unless it be Mr. 
Mason, the humorist, practical joker, and 
garrulous good fellow. Altogether a plea- 
sant, if attenuated, story, guaranteed not to 
cause mental fatigue. It should be attrac- 
tive to enthusiasts of winter sports. 

(Continued on page 747) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/o The Saturday Review 


Akron, Ohio, is interested in 
“I mean 


B. E. W., 
tracing the evolution of culture. 
-ulture as we interpret it to mean enlighten- 
ment and discipline acquired by mental and 
moral training: refinement in manners and 
taste. Of course this definition is flexible 
and my problem is to discover how the 
definition has gone through aun evolution, 
for the Greeks’ idea of a cultured individual 
was quite different from our idea of one. 
It is easy to find material as to our idea of 
culture, but I have labored long to find 
anyone writing upon the cultured person of 
previous periods. Is there no one who han- 
lles this definite subject?” 


CANNOT hit this answer by sharp-shoot- 
ing; let me try a charge of grape-shot. 

An inquirer along these lines will find mate- 
rial for thought and for documentation in 
“Cultural Change,” by F. Stuart Chapin, 
ind “Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social 
Origins and Development,” by Charles Ell- 
wood, volumes in the Social Science Series 
edited by Edward Alsworth Ross and pub- 
lished by the Century Company; and in 
“Culture and Social Progress,” by J. K. 
Folsom (Longmans, Green), a_ text-book 
ssued also in a library edition; and in “The 
Building of Culture,” by Roland Dixon, 
professor of Anthropology at Harvard 
(Scribner), There is the fine and fortunate- 
ly well-known application of anthropologi- 
cal research to the uses of social science, 
Clark Wissler’s “Man and Culture” (Crow- 
ell). No doubt this student has already con- 
sidered Lecky and other historians of ethics. 
If these books consider the subject in aspects 
wider than those indicated by the questioner, 
forgotten that any limited 


t must not be 
definition of culture is bound to bring on a 
wider one, and involve in time the history 
and natural history of the human race. 
Matthew Arnold’s “Culture and Anarchy” 
(Oxford) may be classified under literary 
criticism, but it involves the statement of 
one of the most serious dangers against 
which democracy must be always on guard. 
A book with a title like that of E. D. Mar- 
tin’s “The Meaning of a Liberal Education” 
(now in the Garden City Dollar Books) is 
bound to spread over its title’s edges and in- 
volve the good life in general. So does the 
most recent addition to books of this type, 
“The Meaning of Culture,” by John Cow- 
per Powys (Norton), a call to detachment 
and awareness that manages to keep in tune 
with English tradition without jarring on 
the idealism of a mechanical age. Lest this 
sound like the statement of two irrecon- 
cilable positions, I say it seems to me that 
in every country save Soviet Russia the dis- 
tinctive idealism of the machine age expects 
machinery to set men free for the individual 
detachment and awareness now so difficult to 
achieve. In Russia idealism seems to be 
identifying man with machinery in a vast, 
passionately realized communal ego, “the 
very pulse of the machine.” 

There have been several books that have 
traced some cultural phase, some _institu- 
tion, or some human sentiment through its 
development in successive periods. One of 
the most vivid of these is Emily Putnam’s 
“The Lady” (Putnam), which has seen the 
etiquette-books of seventeen seasons go out 
of fashion and now in its fourth edition 
stands ready to take on a good many more. 
It shows what was required of a perfect 
lady in periods from the Greeks to the open- 
ing of the present century. There is “The 
Child in Human Progress,” by George 
Henry Payne (Putnam), out of print but 
in many libraries, to remind one how recent 
is the interest that humanity takes in child- 
hood, apart from the interest a parent takes 
in his own offspring. ‘The Rebel Passion,” 
by Kay Burdekin (Morrow), is a novel 
that in the form of visions of a monk of 
Glastonbury shows pity, the rebel passion 
whose hand, according to Gilbert Murray, 
“is against the strong, against the organized 
force of society, against conventional sanc- 
tions and accepted Gods,” operating in 
Palestine, Rome, England in various ages, 
America at the time of Lincoln, Europe in 
the Great War, and the world in the future. 
Kay Burdekin has already shown a curious 
at-homeness in past time, in novels like “The 
Burning Ring.” 

None of these books answers the question 
in pocket form, but in each of them, and in 
many others, is something contributing to its 


discussion. 


NV. J. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks in which 
of the volumes of Henry James appears his 
posthumous paper “The Sense of the Past,” 
which was the inspiration for “Berkeley 
Square.” 


- HE Sense of the Past” forms the 

twenty-sixth and last volume of the 
collected works of Henry James, published 
by Scribner. It is not a paper, but one of 
two novels left unfinished at his death, but 
planned and carried some way toward com- 
pletion several years before he died. Of this 
one, the first two books and part of the 
third were completed, though the later 
chapters were not thoroughly revised. For 
the remainder, notes were in existence show- 
ing the*course of the action; these are given 
in full in this edition. 


T B. C., Montrose, N. Y., sending thanks 
4¢ for equipment for an Italian journey, 
says that Colonel Young’s “The Medici” 
(Dutton) has proved one of the best possible 
preparations for Florence, and goes on: 
“And thanks to Clara Laughlin for ‘So 
You’re Going to France’? (Houghton Mif- 
flin). I have tried book after book for that 
trip of mine from London to Rome via 
the Chateau district, Carcassonne, and the 
Riviera, and nothing in the least comes up 
to it for interesting information in a com- 
pact and readable form. Another book I 
have discovered and bought through Foyle 
because it was so readable and well done is 
“Architecture for General Readers: A Short 
Treatise on the Principles and Motive of 
Architectural Design, with a _ Historical 
Sketch,” by H. Heathcote Statham (London: 
Chatham & Hall, 1896). I found it in 
the Peekskill Library and tried to get it 
here, but could not, and Foyle sent it im- 
mediately. 

“To return to travel books too big to 
take with one, the two by Mrs. Carleton 
Parker are just fascinating to read: ‘Ports 
and Happy Places’? and ‘More Ports, More 
Happy Places’ (Liveright). I very seldom 
order a book I have not already seen, but 
I did give myself the latter for Christmas 
and have enjoyed every word of it. Only 
I do so want to know how Nandy and Jim 
and the June Bug turned out!” 

Indeed they are turning out very well: I 
had lately the pleasure of discussing the 
matter of schools for girls with Mrs. Parker 
at luncheon, and am happy to assure you 
that this prize family is all right. Also I 
am delighted to hear of a new book by Mrs. 
Parker, now in the press (Liveright), that 
only professional ethics keeps me from de- 
scribing here and now, for it does embody 
a quite new and really valuable idea in 
travel books for young people. By the way, 
it has saved me the trouble of writing a 
book myself, for just after I had resigned 
myself to bringing into being a sort of guide 
to the literature of travel, something for 
which my readers have been for some time 
loudly clamoring, Mrs. Parker assured me 
that the bibliography of travel books at the 
end of this book of hers would fill the bill 
for anyone interested in European travel. 
From what I heard of it then, and from 
what I know of Mrs. Parker, I know that 
I can cheerfully leave this field to her, She 
says in the book, I might mention, that the 
Reader’s Guide came in handy in getting 
these books together. 


F. L. D., San Francisco, Cal., asks where 
a copy of “The Alphabet,” by Isaac Taylor, 
may be purchased, and a few good books on 
lettering and the history of the alphabet, for 
a typographer. 


EFERRING the question to Mr, Henry 

L. Bullen, librarian of the Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum, 300 Com- 
munipaw Avenue, Jersey City, I was in- 
formed: 

I believe Taylor (Isaac), “The Alphabet: 
an Account of the Origin and Development 
of Letters” is not in print. Our copy is in 
two volumes. Vol. I deals with Semitic al- 
phabets; Vol. II with Aryan alphabets, Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1883. So 
far as I know this is the most comprehensive 
and authoritative work on its subject. 

It is difficult to answer your second query 
without knowing the aim of “a_ typog- 
rapher.” Ata guess I can recommend “Let- 
ters and Lettering,’ by Frank C. Brown. 
Boston: Bates & Guild Co., tgo4. Also 
“Writing and Illuminating and Lettering,” 
by Edward Johnston. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., n.d., author’s preface dated 
1906. Both are excellent. We have a 10-ft. 
shelf of books on the subject. 


The last line of this letter may remind— 


or perhaps inform—readers of this depart- 
ment that this fine collection, established in 
1908 by the American Typefounders Com- 
pany, is “for the use of all who are inter- 
ested in typography.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW READERS WILL 
FIND 'THESE BOOKS WORTHWHILE 


More than Biography—the Human Story 
of the Great American 


LINCOLN 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


The eminent biographer of Napoleon and Bismarck 
here presents Lincoln as a man of destiny—-but most 
of all as a MAN— in a human story so beautifully 
written that you will come to know him as you might know a mem- 
ber of your own family. The first few pages will convince you 
that here is a biography different from anything you have read 
a book you must own and read. 15 illustrations. 505 pages. $5.00 


THREE WOMEN: St. Teresa, 
Madame de Choiseul, Mrs. Eddy 
By H. E. Wortham 


Intimate, graphic and witty prose portraits of three women whose 
qualities made them a power in their own day and beyond. The 
London Times Literary Supplement says: ‘“Mr. Wortham has nar- 
rative skill, tactful sympathy and a notable gift for thumb-nail char- 
acterization.”’ With 3 illustrations. An Atlantic Book. $3.50 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S 
HUNDRED YEARS, 1827-1927 
By Harriet Connor Brown 


“Her life is a picture of a noble character and an 
epic of the later pioneer days in the Middle West.” — 
American Library Association. The Atlantic $5,000 Prize Biography. 
With 15 illustrations. 21st thousand. $3.00 


WOMEN HAYE TOLD 
By Amy Wellington 


Miss Wellington has made sympathetic and incisive portraits of 
women whose writings mark the line of revolutionary thinking which 
is responsible for the social status of the modern woman. $2.50 


FRANKLIN: The Apostle of Modern 


Times. By Bernard Fay 

“This is incomparably the best biography of 
Franklin yet published, a book which answers the de- 
mands of scholarship and reads like a romance.’’ — 
Allan Nevins in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
547 pages. 20 illustrations. 90th thousand. $3.00 


THE DECISIVE WARS OF HISTORY: 
A Study in Strategy 
By Captain B. H. Liddell Mart 


A challenging analysis of campaigns from the Persian invasion 
of Greece in 490 B.C. to the end of the World War, by a famous 
military historian and critic. An Atlantic Book. 8 maps. $4.00 


A LANDLUBBER’S LOG: 
Around the World as Sailor and Tramp 
By Arthur Warner 

“Mr. Warner’s book seems to me one of the 
truest I have ever read. He turns out to be one of 
those travelers—like Richard Henry Dana, John 
Muir and Jack London—who know how to make 
the literal truth more charming than any set of 
symbols or any system of ideas.’”’--Mark Van 
Doren in The New York Herald Tribune. $3.00 Get ee ee 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 

















Boston 











THE 1929 NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
THOMAS MANN 


AUTHOR OF 


THE 
MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, $3.50 
ALFRED*A* KNOPF PUBLISHER* N+ Y>° 














A complete index to the contents of THe SaturpAY REVIEW oF 
LITERATURE is always available in the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-972 University Avenue, New York City. 

The Guide is on the reference shelves of public libraries. 
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GEORGE V. 


SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


Author of The Life of Lord Kitchener, etc. 


Throughout the kaleidoscope of dramatic events since the 
beginning of this century, King George has persevered as 
the quiet and concrete symbol of the certainty which 
is England. But that external quiet hides a 
character of extraordinary force and a story 
of vivid interest. Both these are re- 
vealed by Sir George Arthur in 
this book. Illustrated, $5.00 
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DEBUNKING 
HISTORY 


Professor Claude H. Van Tyne proves that George 
III was not the willful simpleton he has been painted. 
He tells of a ragged and demoralized army of patriots 
that robbed its own countrymen; he punctures a hun- 
dred revolutionary traditions, and yet, in the end, he 
leaves a stronger, finer picture than he destroys. 

The New York HERALD TRIBUNE says, “By virtue of its high 
literary quality, its impressive erudition, its aloof impartiality, 
this book must be pronounced a notable contribution to the 
historical literature of our country.” 


THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


published by Houghton Mifflin Company, $5.00, is a 
continuation (complete in itself) of “Causes of 
the War of Independence.” 
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Benchley and Rockwell Kent into a Danish sailor? 
What would happen to the Dane? And suppose he 
shipped with Byron and Messer Marco Polo on a 
nine-knot freighter... wox/d they have fun? Well 
we ask you! 

Drop into your bookstore and read a page of this 
thrilling and humorous journal of a tramp steamer's 
‘voyage around the globe,—as kept by the second 
mate, a keen, sensitive, and imaginative artist. 


7 MONTHS AND 7 DAYS 
by KAJ KLITGAARD 


$3.00 Illustrated DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 








see, 


‘The Compleat Collector. 


' RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 
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Americana Par Excellence 


HE Hadyn Brown Fire Engine Com- 

pany was the pride of the village where 
I was born; it owned a magnificent brass- 
mounted steam fire engine, which was housed 
in an engine house on the main street. This 
was an awful place, where not much of any- 
thing happened—I was too young to be one 
of the revellers in the room on the second 
floor, where the company had its “banquets” 
—but which might suddenly spring into the 
most feverish activity at the call of the 
Congregational Church bell, in case of fire. 
We used on rare occasions to penetrate to 
the inside of the building and walk around 
the engine in admiration. Once I discovered 
that the engine was not the only decorative 
element in the building: glancing at the 
walls I found a series of highly colored 
humorous pictures—very highly colored and 
very comic—called “The Darktown Fire 
Brigade.” Though I didn’t know it for 
forty years, this was my first introduction 
to the pictorial art of Currier & Ives, an 
industrious firm of lithographers in New 
York, who between 1834 and 1907 issued 
some 4,300 prints! 

The discovery that these ‘“(Darktown Fire 
Brigade” pictures were “Currier & Ives” 
came last fall, when Mr. Harry T. Peters 
arranged for the Grolier Club an extensive 
exhibition of the lithographs of Currier & 
Ives, and I found on the walls copies of the 
same prints which had fascinated me as a 
boy. They formed only a small portion of 
that show, and not the most important. With 
them were hundreds of others, black and 
colored, forming one of the most interesting 
exhibitions which I have seen. One went to 
the Club sure that the pictures would be 
about as bad art as it would be possible to 
bring together; the period of activity of the 
firm coincided with the most dreadful period 
of America’s “art” output, and these prints 
were distinctly popular and not the work of 
even the best designers of the time. They 
were sold at wholesale for six cents, and up 
to a retail price of three dollars for the 
larger prints. Obviously not much could be 
expected for that price. And of course they 
are “bad art,” crude and awkward, gaudily 
colored, and all that. But it did not take 
much examination of the prints in the ex- 
hibition to reveal the fact that they were of 
absorbing interest. 

Mr. Peters has now prepared a large 
quarto volume on the firm and its produc- 
tions, “Currier & Ives, Printmakers to the 


American People. A Chronicle . . . Repro- 
ductions of 142 of the prints ... and a 
Checklist of All Known Prints. . . .” This 


has been issued by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
It forms an invaluable guide to American 
manners and taste in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century, a repository of useful 
information about the life of our remote an- 
cestors, and a parlor album of priceless 
value. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that 
there is a gorgeous naiveté about these pic- 
tures which is as foreign to our present way 
of doing things as the prints are lacking in 
photographic exactness. They are, as a 
friend expresses it, “synthetic art.” Take 
such a picture as The Road in Winter; it 
has all the sentimentality of the best Christ- 
mas-card “artist,” but it does have enough 
verisimilitude to refresh those of us who 
habitually rode, in winter, in one or two- 
horse cutters. It is true to life in general— 
and I suppose that is sufficient to give it 
great historical value. Such pictures as The 
Rubber seemed to me to be quite insipid— 
companions of those dreadful amorphous in- 
teriors which bring tears to the eyes of the 
sentimental—until I noticed the spittoon on 
the floor! . That makes the picture an Amer- 
ican record, Any painter of chromos might 
have painted this picture—all but that. Only 
an observer of the American scene could 
have lent that final touch of essential truth- 
fulness to the picture! 

One despairs of any full consideration of 
such a collection of pictures. The variety 
is amazing, the spirit with which the draw- 
ing, poor as it frequently is, is done, can 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold. 





” 
. 


° 
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only excite admiration. Fire and flood, 
wreck and disaster, ““Darktown” and “Howl- 
ing Swell,” locomotives and sailing ships, 
fact and fancy, pathos and comicality, all 
find a thousand expressions. Manners, cus- 
toms, celebrities, events—Currier & Ives were 
the progenitors of the movies and the comic 
strip, and they did no mean job in the days 
before the camera had all but banished im- 
agination from our pictorial pabulum, If 
Queen Victoria is shown with a glory of 
face and form never seen before, “Brand- 
ing the Slaves” is a compound of imagina- 
tion, an excellent sense of composition, an 
attempt at realism, and extraordinary draw- 
ing. With a file of Harper’s Weekly and 
a set of Currier & Ives prints, one has the 
whole social history of America for fifty 
years. 

Mr. Peters’s work is well done; he has 
provided the reader with a good deal of in- 
formation about the prints and their makers 





An Idyll of a Father's Love forhisSon 


“A compelling, haunting 
story ... A book of very 
unusual calibre, so saturated 
with realities that it almost 
hurts you to read it.” 
— Philip Tillinghast, 
The Book Review 
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WHILE THE 


PATIENT 
SLEPT | 


by M. G. 
EBERHART 


Proclaimed the 
best mystery of 
the year—this 
sinister story of 
grim old Fed- 
erie House, by 
the author of 
‘‘The Patient in 
Room 18.”’ 
February 
Selection 
of the 
Crime Club 


Just out! Get this 
prize- winner at your 
bookstore today.$2.00 


THE CRIME CLUB, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Thomas 
Killigrew 


Sx 1612-83 


favor- 

ite of the 
Stuarts and 
animportant 
Restoration 
playwright— 
Killigrew is the 
picturesque sub- G 
ject of “a curiously E 
fascinating book.” 
(N. Y. Evening Post) 






UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS 
3438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 











and has provided an index, and a very im- 
portant checklist of all known prints of N. 
Currier and Currier & Ives. The book has 
been well printed, although the attempt at 
suggestive typography is not very success- 
ful; the reproductions are on the whole ex- 
cellent, and the colored ones are very good 
indeed. The reproduction of old price-lists 
and circulars, etc., adds much to the book, 
Altogether, it is one of the most entertain- 
ing publications we have seen for a long 
time. It is a stroke of genius to have pub- 


lished it. m: 


Catalogues 


Elkin Mathews, Ltd., London. Catalogue 
28: Byron and Byroniana. This forms one 
of the most complete bibliographies of Lord 
Byron—provided with an introduction, a 
table of contents, and a frontispiece, it pro- 
ceeds to list 776 items, all of them either 
works by Byron or books about him. The 
arrangement is excellent, and the notes are 
most carefully done with references to the 
four books chiefly used in the bibliograhical 
study of the poet. Byron’s separate works 
are listed in chronological order of their 
appearance: after the later editions of these 
works come books closely associated with 
them, also in chronological order, and fol- 
lowed finally by translations in alphabetical 
order of the languages into which they were 
made. With a particularly unusual degree 
of caution, the compilers say in the intro- 
duction that they “have taken care not to 
describe books published in foreign coun- 
tries as first editions unless they have con- 
clusive evidence that such books are (and 
many which have been classed as ‘probably’ 
or ‘possibly’ first editions are almost cer- 


tainly) principes. America presents the 
greatest difficulty for determining the first 
editions of Byron’s separate works, as edi- 
tions of them were published in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia in the same year.” 
It is a catalogue that is absolutely essential 
to any collector of Byron. 


se 


Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Catalogue 59: First edi- 
tions of American Authors, with a few 
English firsts. Interesting, and extremely 
moderate in prices. ‘These catalogues, while 
they are not startling in any way, have an 
unusual excellence that is always maintained 
consistently, 


Lathrop G. Harper, 8 West goth Street, 
New York. Catalogue 159: A Catalogue of 
Bibliographies and Books about Books, For 
any collector who is interested in acquiring 
reference works, this catalogue is mést im- 
portant—it is well done, and contains all 
the more important “tools” that any one 
should have. 


Stewart Kidd, 19 East 4th Street, Cincin- 
nati. A Catalogue of Rare and Valuable 
Books covering practically the entire field 
of Collecting. There can be no quarrel with 
such a title-page description—divided unfor- 
tunately without an index into various sec- 
tions, this catalogue lists 2,510 items, two 
portraits, and one mosaic, all of them de- 
scribed with care. The books are interest- 
ing more because of their variety than be- 
cause of their importance, and the entire 
work can be depended upon to bring out 
somewhere a title or two that will undoubt- 
edly appeal to every collector. It is cer- 
tainly a catalogue that ought to be read. 





YALE 
FRANCE . 


A Study in Nationality 
By Andre Siegfried 


Everyone, and there are many, 
who read “America Comes of 
Age” will enjoy this new book 
by the distinguished French 
author. Here is the psycholosy 
and philosophy of French poli- 
tics shrewdly and delightfully 


portrayed. $2.00 


UNITING EUROPE 
By William E. Rappard 


Colonel Edward M. House says, 
“In the flood of books, good, 
bad, and indifferent, that have 
been written of the Great War 
and its aftermath, ‘Uniting 
Europe’ ranks among the best. 
Itis of especial concern for 
Americans as it shows how in- 
extricably our interests are in- 
terwoven with those of other 


nations.” $3.00 


BOOKS 


Farmington Book 


Shop 
Old Books First Editions 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 






































Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS : 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


TWO INTERESTING CATALOGUES 
issued. Americana; general literature. 
Simons, 244 East Third St. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school for 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS. DAKIN’S 
Mrs. Eddy $1.60; Menninger’s Human 
Mind $3.95; Dimnet’s Art of Thinking 
$1.95; Is Sex Necessary $1.60; Great Rus- 
sian, French or German Short Stories $2.35 
each; Nitti’s Escape $1.95; Robert Graves’ 
Good-bye to All That $2.35; Robert 
Graves’ Poetry, three volumes boxed $2.95; 
Huysman’s La Bas (Down There) $6.25; 
Bulliet’s Venus Castina, Alexander King 
illustrations, Limited $12.00; Gautier’s One 
of Cleopatra’s Nights $1.50; La Fontaine’s 
Tale and Novels, unabridged two volumes 
$5.50; Gilles de Rais $2.00; Balzac’s Droll 
Stories completely translated over 400 il- 
lustrations $4.75. All books perfectly new 
and original editions. No cheap reprints. 
Catalogue of book bargains issued. GRY- 
PHON BOOK SERVICE, 10321-116th St., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 




















DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, THE 
meeting-place of all Booklovers, carry the 
largest and most interesting stock of 
Second-hand, Rare and Old Books on all 
Subjects: First Editions, Fine Sets, Choice 
Bindings, Americana, Rare and Unusual 
Items at reasonable prices. Visit our At- 
tractive Shop or write for free Catalogues 
specifying your interests. Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue at 12th 
Street, New York. Open until 10 p. m. In 
our Annex (around the corner, 8 West 
13th Street) you'll find Thousands of Good 
Books at 10 cents to $1.00. 





SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. CABELL’S 
Silver Stallion, first edition, $3.00. Some- 
thing About Eve, first edition, $3.00. 
Jurgen and the Law, limited edition, $7.50. 
Music From Behind the Moon, limited edi- 
tion, $20.00.’ Way of Ecben, first edition, 
$3.00. Cover-Cranwell’s Notes on Figures 
of Earth, limited edition, $6.00. Lineage 
of Lichfield, signed limited edition, $25.00. 
McNeill’s Cabellian Harmonics, limited 
edition, $4.00. Mencken’s Essay on Cabell, 
(Pamphlet) first edition, 50c. Cream of 
the Jest, Pape illustrations, first edition, 
$5.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


20% DISCOUNT: ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743-47th Street, Brooklyn. 








CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second-hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS 








BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific 
Book Reclamation. Period Modernist and 
Conventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10c for sample. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 
88, Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, specialize in Modern 
First Editions and Rare Items. Catalogue 
sent on request. Inquiries solicited. 
































FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 





WINTER SUNSHINE, LOCUSTS AND 
Wild Honey, and Birds and Poets, by John 
Burroughs, are excellent reading and worth 
buying. ‘These and other American and 
English first editions are listed by The 
Walden Book Shop, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





FRENCH BOOKS 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 





FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
Publishers; over 500,000 in stock. Lowest 
prices. Catalogue 20c. (stamps). The 
French Bookshop, 556 Madison Ave. at 
56th, “New York’s Largest French Book- 
shop.” 





GENERAL 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HOLD 
2,000,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out of prints, rare—all subjects, Also 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 
sued). Outline requirements and interests. 
Books sent on approval. Foyles, Charing 
Cross Road, London, England. 





ODD CURIOS unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Interesting catalogue free. Howes, Book- 
seller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





LITERARY SERVICES 





SELL YOUR STORY!—For adequate 
representation among talking picture pro- 
ducers, New York market, send your stories 
promptly. No special form, theme, dia- 
logue or length required. The story is the 
thing! Correspondence invited. DANIEL 
O’MALLEY COMPANY, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, Literary 
Coach and Author’s Agent. Stillwater, 
New Jersey. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Holywood, Calit. 





OUT OF PRINT 





OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





RARE BOOKS 
RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS. 
Catalogues on request. Wyman C. Hill, 9 
Haynes Court, Leominster, Mass. 








THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind- 
ings, private presses, color plate books, 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 





SCHEDULES OF RATES 
ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecu- 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions 10 cents a word. 
The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 





BBA Pesise is one of the most per- 


plexing things that a publisher can en- 
counter—not praise for the publisher 
[such rarities make, copy for Believe It or 
Not) but praise for an author, when it 
takes the form of twenty-one gun salutes, 
dancing in the street, roman candles, 
handsprings, and superlatives rampant. 


AAA If advance copies of a book 


evoke such tributes and raptures from 
critics and authorities of genuine emi- 
nence, The Inner Sanctum is naturally 
tempted to spread the laudatory com- 
ment upon the record. The jacket then 
bursts forth with glory. 


BBA vert ips the te 


be re ; ed 


AAA It was mot resisted, however, 


in the case of the first Cross Word Puzzle 
ooks. The Stary of Philosophy, Trader 
Sy pry, 
Horn, Show Girl, Bambi, The Art of 
Thinking, Wolf Solent, Twelve Against the 
Gods, and JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH’s recently 
published novel “—4nd Company.” 


mptation should 


policy of The Inner 
t A 


Sanctum to describe a book on the jacket, 
rather than praise it—so far as its own 
words are concerned. Any praise must 


come from disinterested and responsible 
iachable distinction and 
tributes, your corre- 
news, not dlurbs— 
pressure. 


persons of unimp 


authority. Such 
spondents submit, are 
acclaim rather than high 


Critics and customers may 
disagree or challenge, but they cannot 
fail to note and ponder. 


ASA he anti-blurb, pro-tribute 


policy of The Inner Sanctum seems to be 
vindicated in the case of ind Com- 
pany,” which this week leaps to first 
place in the private best-seller list, com- 
piled at Thirty-Seven West 57th Street. 


BBA 0. Inner Sanctum hereby 


apologizes to clamorous book-sellers and 
equally im} atient book-buyers for the 
fact that “—.4nd Company” has been out 
of stock for the last few days. A new and 
distinctly later edition is under way, and 
the printers, binders, and shipping room 
forces are going full blast to deliver them 
practically any day now. 


BAA. secs of the first reviews are 


quite as ecstatic as the advance salutes by 
ARNOLD BENNETT, ROMAIN ROLLAND, PAUL 
CLAUDEL, VAN WYCK BROOKS, PAUL VAL- 
ERY, and ISRAEL ZANGWELL, and, in the 
parlance of the trade, the book is virtu- 
ally “in.” 


BBA tre best-selling books from 


The Inner Sanctum, ranked in order of 
actual orders received from the trade in 
the last six days, follow: 
“4nd Company” 

The Art of Thinking 

Twelve Against the Gods 

Caught Short 

Believe It or Not 

The Mansions of Philosophy 

The Anagram Book 

Wolf Solent 

The Psychology of Happiness 

Peter the Great. 


AAA Not a single one of these books 


rated a literary tea. That tea should be 
enjoyed privately, and not consumed pub- 
licly as part of the noun-and-adjective 
fury, is one of the fervent doctrines pro- 
mulgated by 
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ADVICE 


OOKSELLERS who 
do not have the SAturR- & 
DAY Review or LITERATURE 
for sale to their patrons 
are neglecting a weekly 
opportunity to create new 
business. 
For information  con- 
cerning shipment and bulk 
rates please write to: 


DEPARTMEN1 
The Saturdap Review * 
of Lirenatune ¥ 

25 W. 45th Street 
New York City 
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6 Boas Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
sent up a copy of Henry Bett’s “How 
to Write Good English.’ Was that with 
malic iforethought? 

Our 
ticket, and 


Are we really 


W ul roing to try to wi 


yassport with proper visas our 
pass} I ’ 
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our iuggag 


labels confront us. 

going abroad: 

te you letters 
ind they'll be 

oO eood, but we can’t possibly tell. At 

ead feels as though it 

been 


(if we really are) we hope 


porridge 5; we have 
trying to think of all those last things all 
South Nyack 
printed by 


] i Rab ) k of 
did not lik tl last poem we 

l ‘ ! still, ourselves, contend 
poem. We have 


that our taste 


rn rood 
contended, however was 
npeccable or our judgement. faultless. 

Williane Griffith has compiled for the 
P; h “Am 
in Scrapbooks” for 1930, which are 


thologies published of 


Forum innual rican and 


Europe 


the only innual in 


ind literature, The 


nt world new 
olumes boxed is $7.5 
xt month Horace 
his Spring 
second book of 
The title has 
en changed from “Sunday to Satur- 
»? to “Year in, You're Out.” 
comprehensive, we call that... . 
hocked to hear of the 


> two \ 
We see that for n 


right 


oO 
41ve- 


now reannouncing in 
catalogue the long-awaited 


poems by Sam Hoflen 


" 
now dD 


tein, 


day Inclusiy 
Much mor 


We were extremely 


injuries recently sustained by Matthew 
losephson who rushed into a burning build 
ing under the impression that his wife and 
child had not been rescued from it. This 
was upon the eve of an intended sailing for 
Europe. Mr. Josephson acted immediately 


ind bravely and we hope his recovery may 


be speedy. 


Percival Wilde, playwright, has now 
turned into novelist in his book “Th 
Devil’s Booth” which Harcourt is publish- 
ing. Mr. Wilde is widely known for his 
one-act plays. 

Blair Niles, author of “Condemned to 
Devil’s Island,” which served Ronald Col- 
man’s latest starring picture, and Harry 


Hervey, are shortly to appear as co-authors 
of a new play based on Mrs. Niles’s story of 
Mr. Hervey is the author 
which Helen 


the tropic prison. 
of the play 
Menken was seen last season. 
“The Blight that Failed” is 
title for a pamphlet dealing with the recent 
controversy and attempted boycott concern- 
ing and of “Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of 
a Virginal Mind,” on the part of the Chris- 


tian Scientists. 


> 


“Congai,” in 


Scribner’s 


The Morada is a new thirty-five-cent 
small magazine published quarterly at Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. It seems to us no 
better and no worse than a score of group 


magazines we have seen within the past 
year. ‘ 
Miss F. Tennyson Jesse’s “The Lacquer 


Lady,” published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany has had a remarkable success in Eng- 
land was chosen by the London 
Book De cember. 


Sir George Arthur's “George V,” brought 


where it 


Society for 


out by Cape and Smith, has some delight- 
We like particularly the 
frontispiece Alexandra and her 
vrown up children when King George 


ful illustrations. 
showing 


was 


Duke of York. The costumes of the period 
were diverting, but how very smartly Alex- 
indra dressed! 


Ernest Hemine 
The Modern Library. 


way has now been put into 


The book cho en 1S 


“The Sun also Rises,” to our mind one of 

his most imperfect creations, though there 
forgeous passages in it 

You can buy the publications of The 


Black Sun P Paris, from C. Gerhardt, 
Bookseller, at 17 West 44th Street. Among 
then books by James Joyce, Marcel 
Proust, Ka Boyle, the Croshys, “The 


ridge,” by Hart Crane, ind “Einstein,” by 


i? e Macleish 


The first issue of The New Free man, rad- 
| critic of contemporary life and letters, 
nnounced for March rs, 1930, by its 
) mne La Folette, formerly an edi- 


oT The Free mail, 


The editorial announcement states that 











tisan, and undogmatic treatment of public affairs, 
making appeal to intelligent common sense, 
rather t 1 to prejudice or special interest. It 
wil ila i current dev I its in 
scien¢ teratu a the arts, with especial 
rec t the new social forces that are 
mou t life of our Its material will 
be « ted by st ters available, with- 
out re r n and it irrange- 
ment e flexible and active, without re- 

rr ( n. 

The magazine, a weekly, will be edited 
from 112 East 1gth Street, New York 
City. 


interesting sonnets lately re- 


Here are two 


ceived from Harvey Carson Grumbine: 


ON HEARING ONE PRAISED FOR HER 
MATURE SOPHISTICATION 


fan, what do they 


Eyes oi the peacock’s 


Gold on the pheasant’s plume, whom does 
ft , 
it pa 
y S ; }, 7 oe >. 
Down on the nubiles lip, what does it 
¢\ 
° * py f 7 ?, 
Fifes im the oriole’s throat, for whom the 
l@¢ 
- ‘ , . 
The on the youth's sleek thigh, whose 


Bends for a fortune never minted, nay 
Nor ever sifted from the mine’s rough 
lay; 
Muscles supple and strong, wherefore their 
plea? 
Say not the much-used words. Speak not of 
Hearts 


Nor sighs nor kisses, nor devotion’s flower. 


Deign not of love to mouth and pule and 
prate. 
Heaven knows that sweets are sweets and 


tarts are tarts. 
Life, like a cheese, tastes best a trifle sour 
To those who style themselves Sophisti- 


cate. 


II 


Nature when the hollow sea 
ruthless 


Nor rant of 
Rings the slow rhythm of a 
change 
From moon to moon and life to life, a 
strange 
All-comprehending mutability. 
Sunset and cloud and evening star, these 


three, 

And the Great Sun wherever he does 
range 

On the white metal of his wheel’s hot 
flange, 


Are atoms dated to no destiny. 
Tons they are, blind forces, witless law 
Nor signed nor sealed nor written nor de- 
creed, 
With course uncharted and design un- 
planned. 
Nor ts there need for glad surprise nor awe, 
Nor anything, for one who has no need 
Except—a simple heart to understand, 


as “mouth 
rhymes as 


We do not like such phrases 
and pule and prate,” nor such 
“range and flange.” The idea embodied in 
the verses is better than the execution. 

You see, Edwina Babcock 
made us timorous! 

If you want a real aid to authors, get 
Josiah Titzell’s “The Authors’ Annual,” a 
swell hand-book! 


Stanton has 


Swell, swell— It has an ominous sound. 
We are about to cross the bounding main, 
and there’s nothing we hope more than that 


there will be no swell on the ocean. We 


salute you. 
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T. S. Exiot, Asntey Dukes, Resecc 
West and others debate on the novel, 
| drama, poetry, biography and criticism. 
“Edmund Blunden . . . says some per- 
tinent things about communication as a 
“Edith Sitwell . . . the hard names she 
calls some of her contemporaries are ex- 
Le itecnsina 
hilarating. 
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mous volume 
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Universally accepted and used in courts, 


colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials. 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of New Words, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 
tions and 100 valuable tables. 
GET THE BEST 
See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly illus- 
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International. FREE if you mention this magazine. 
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THE GOOD SOLDIER 


He joined the army in a wheel chair, 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 741) 


INDIAN STORIES FROM THE PUEB- 
LOS. By FRANK APPLEGATE. With a 
foreword by WITTER ByNNeER. _ Illus- 
rated from original Pueblo Indian paint- 
ngs. Lippincott. 1929. $3.50. 

Curious thing—the good story. There is 
no mistaking one, and Frank Applegate’s 
“Indian Stories from the Pueblos” have that 

They linger in the mind like 
fine conversation. Briefly and simply told 

n the stvle of the true raconteur, at times 

they seem stilted and strange in printed 

words. Read one aloud, however, and it 
appears in its special excellence clearly 
narked with the personality of the narrator. 


rare quality. 


Frank Applegate has lived in New Mex- 
co for years, gently but persistently travel- 

¢ about among the Pueblos and Navajos, 
painting the country and talking to the peo- 
ple. In such fashion he has accumulated his 
knowledge of the southwestern folk, Indian, 
Spanish, and American. The Hopi women 
still remember his year’s stay and his pains- 
taking interest in their pottery. Mr. Apple- 
gate’s approach to his material is unusually 
fine. He has the invaluable ability to regard 
the strange and curious as somehow deeply 
familiar, so that these stories possess an in- 
timacy and illumination that few stories 
ibout Indians have. 

The narratives are chance experiences or 
retellings of the legends and gossip current 
imong the Pueblos, gathered with the great- 
est sympathetic attention, “Ancestral Eagles” 
is a characteristic tale, a humorous recount- 
ng of the sloughing off process the depart- 
mentally educated young Indians must go 
through to reénter his normal life. ‘The 
writing is occasionally touched with a pain- 
ful self-consciousness, but the easy narrative 
flow is never seriously interrupted. 

Mr. Applegate has illustrated his book 
from his own collection of drawings and 
watercolors done by Indian artists. The color 
printing is not fully successful, but the il- 
lustrations still contribute a large measure 
of vivid interest to the book. 


History 


AMERICA IN THE FORTIES. Letters 
of Ole Munch Raeder. Translated and 
edited by G. J. MALMIN. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1929. 
$2.50. 

In these letters of a distinguished Nor- 
wegian jurist sent by his government in 1847 
to study the United States we have a really 
valuable addition to the list of travels in 
America. As readers of Fredrika Bremer’s 
ravels know, there was a large Scandina- 
vian community in the United States by the 
end of the ’forties. Munch Raeder, on 
landing in New York, wasted no time in 
coinge west by rail and boat to Milwaukec. 
The best parts of his book deal with the 
frontier country of Wisconsin, where he de- 
scribes the economic situation of the immi- 
grant, frontier agriculture, social life and 
-ustoms, and the attitude of the older Amer- 
can inhabitants toward newcomers from 
Europe. He makes it clear that the lot of 
the immigrant was a hard one: most of the 
Norwegians in the West found the land 
poorer than they had expected, sanitary 
conditions were bad, and they suffered much 
from malaria and other physical ills, and 
those who were unfit for a strenuous life 
were thrust to the wall. But he found that 
most of the Norwegian emigrants believed 
they had improved their lot, and few talked 
of returning to the old country. 

There were instances of men who had 
paid for their land by one crop; even those 
who fared worst were never afraid of starv- 
ing, and the author admits that in the 
mountains of Norway hunger was common. 
The Americans, too, liked the Scandinavians, 
and they were much in demand for house- 
servants and farmhands. Munch Raeder 
was troubled by the rapidity with which his 
ountrymen often became Americanized, and 
states that as soon as the youngsters “have 
learned to ‘guess’ and to ‘calculate’ they are 
ery loath to admit their Norwegian origin.” 
Of the East the author tells us little, though 
there is an interesting description of an eve- 
ning at the home of Salmon P. Chase in 
Cincinnati. But on conditions in the North 
west these sympathetic and exceedingly care- 
ful letters by a cultured observer throw in- 

resting light. 


Travel 


IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND. By H. V. 
Morton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1930. 


Here is a volume that makes no preten- 
ons to being a comprehensive guidebook of 


the country with which it deals, but which, 
compounded of observation, information, 
and sentiment, is an incentive to visiting it 
and a stimulant to the memory of those who 
know it. Mr. Morton has a fluent and 
pleasing style, enthusiasm for natural scenery 
and for urban picturesqueness alike, interest 
in persons, and a lively memory for his- 
torical incident. As a result his book is a 
pleasantly discursive volume, with here a bit 
of description and there a few statistics, now 
a piquant anecdote and then an amusing ac- 
count of a personal encounter, or again a 
somewhat detailed portrayal of a locality 
or building, or perhaps the narration of an 
episode of the past, or glancing references 
to literature or the literary. 

There is an informality to Mr. Morton’s 
writing which admirably matches the ram- 
bling nature of his travels, and which draws 
the reader into the glow of his enjoyment. 


I paused on a hill and looked down on the 
plain of Stirling. It was early evening and the 
mists were rising. The rock on which the Castle 
stands was blue-black against the gray of the 
fields, the mightiest thing in the wide plain, 
vast as a galleon on a quiet sea, fretting the sk; 
with the line of its ramparts. 

It may have been my mood, it may have been 
the light that evening, or it may have been some- 
thing of both, but I went on with the feeling 
that IT was approaching Camelot. Durham is a 
great city to approach; so is York, whose twin 
towers beckon you on from Beverley, but Stirling 
in the evening, with a blow-out storm in the sky 
and the air drenched with the melancholy of 
autumn, is like a chapter of Malory. 


So Mr. Morton writes, and in such mood 
he passes through Scotland, interspersing 
musing and sightseeing with casual conver- 
sation by the wayside, and his chronicle with 
reminiscence and anecdote. 
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CARL anp 
ANNA 


By Leonhard Frank 


An intense novel of two men who loved 
the same woman. One man was her hus- 
band. The other posed as her husband. 
This book was the immediate cause of 
Frank’s election to the German Academy 
of Letters. $2.50 


LORD 
DUNSANY’S 


FIFTY POEMS 


This is the first collection of Dunsany’s 
poems in book form. The volume reflects 
a wide range of moods and subjects. $1.50 
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“And she felt exactly as she looked, young and competent and 
strong, ready to take her place in the world. Her imagination 


eagerly pictured the future 


her home, her children, her struggles, 





her happiness. Their life would be beautiful, because she felt the 
power to make it so. Whatever crisis arrived, she was prepared to 
solve it, for she had love and faith and reasonableness.” 


That was in 1893; Nancy and Alfred were on their honeymoon to 
Chicago and the World’s Fair. They were very much in love and 
very certain that their life together was to be filled with peace and 
contentment. But it was not to be so simple; Nancy was to find 
that love and faith and reasonableness were not enough. 


Life was complicated by many things—by her husband’s unfaith- 


fulness, by the birth of two children. The McClures, Dr. Moon, the 
Rev. Bartlett, Lily Mashek, these and many others entered her life 


* * * 





bringing moments of happiness and moments of despair. But Iran Beede hails from 


when her children were settled, when the World War had passed 
into forgotten things, she smiled to herself and turned her back 
upon Nebraska. 


“Struggle? She was through with struggle. All she wanted any more 
was just to live, and see the sun and hope that things might happen. 
She turned her face to the pillow, and while waiting for sleep to come, 
thought pleasantly of the new life she would have, in California.” 


Readers of Glenway Westcott’s THE APPLE OF THE EYE, will 


find here something of the same pungent flavor and sensitive reality. 






“ay 


Nebraska. At the age of 
twenty-five, when he was 
working as a reporter on 
the Boston Post, he de- 
cided to go to Paris and 
learn to write. In London 
George Moore adrised him 
to remain in journalism 
until he was thirty, but 
he valued Mr. Moore's 
example more than his 
advice. He continued on 
to Paris, where he was 
discovered by Ford Mador 
Ford, who printed his 


* * * 


“Might almost be called a psychological biography of the Middle =)?" i'Me) Pr oe 
West...a colorful gallery of figures... ' 
restraint of style.”—N. Y. Times. 


Prairie Women 


genuineness of emotion... laatic Review. Puasa 


Women ts his first novel. 


By IVAN BEEDE 


HARPER & BROTHERS $2.50 
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an uncensored story of the world’s sreat- 
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